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Law School, in South Carolina. ry, Murphy’s Tacitus, Gillies’? History 


We have often heard the inquiry, why 
so few who are seen to select the profes- 
sion of the law, should turn out, in the 
end, any thing more than tolerable attor- 
nies, fit perhaps to argue a case of assault 
and battery, file a bill in Equity, or join 
issue in an action of assumpsit ? Our an- 
swer has invariably been—first, that the 
law, for some few vears back, has been 
improperly studied; or perhaps we should 
be nearer the truth, if we said not studied 
at all: and, secondly, that the more ex- 
perienced part of the profession, those 
with whom parents placed their children, 
under the erroneous impression, that all 
due care and attention will be bestowed 
upon them, are, with some few exceptions, 
sadly deficient in their duty. No one 
can doubt that the science is one of great 
difficulty, dry, and uninteresting, and to 
be approached only by persons sufficient- 
ly well educated, or well informed; Ci- 
cero was taught philosophy by Piso, be- 
fore he entered the office of Mutius Scae- 
vola: and we have little doubt that all 
the great luminaries in legal science, 


of the World, Gibbon’s Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire, Hume’s History 
of England, and Giiford’s History of 
France. 

As the means, therefore, of acquiring 
knowledge are narrow and contracted, or 
ample and extensive, so will the power 
to grasp and conquer the difficulties of 
any science, be the more or less easy ; 
when, therefore, we meet with few su- 
perior men, whether at the bar, in the 
pulpit, or the legislative halls of our coun- 
try, we should rather conclude that there 
is something wanting in their previous 
course, which talent or tact cannot sup- 
ply. Let us not, however, be understood 
to mean, that clever lawyers may not be 
made, even by persons wholly deficient 
in the first requisites. Much industry 
and application will sometimes succeed 
in removing almost every obstacle; and 
it is no strange thing to hear a very learn- 
ed argument from a very unlearned man: 
in other words, some minds will sufh- 
ciently qualify the possessors for present 
occasions, as well, and probably better, 









which have, in their turn, enlightened/ than the most confirmed students, after 
and adorned the English, Irish and Scotch | the most arduous preparation. But we 
bars, were well imbued with the various | think the establishment of a Law School 
branches of knowledge long before they in South Carolina, almost indispensable 
dreamed of assuming the high and re- | to the formation of good lawyers, on oth- 
sponsible duty of counsellors or advo-| er grounds, not less strong than those we 
cates. Nor will this be denied, when it! have mentioned. It is not always in the 
is generally conceded, that the perusal of | power of the student to direct his own 
such works as the following, which form | course, and unless he has acquired all the 
onty a part of the previous course, should | advantages of experience, which he can- 
always precede any attempts whatever, | not be supposed to possess, he must be 
even to recur to the elementary pages of} entirely dependent on the individual se- 
Blackstone, and a host of authorities to| lected by him, for the purpose of leading 
Which he continually refers :—Rollin’s| him through all the mazes of a complex 
Ancient History, Gillies’ Greece, Smith’s| and laborious study. Now, we should 
Thuycidides, Ferguson’s Roman Histo-| imagine that such a person would, in all 
New serres—Vor, J 1 
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respects, act the part of a teacher; that 
he would, at stated periods, and with 
some degree of method, explain and point 
out, (which is seldom or ever done,) the 
course the student is to pursue: not mere- 
ly what books he must read, but what 
parts of such books he must not read; 
that he would also occasionally examine 
him, to discover what progress he has 
made, or is likely to make, in a given 
lime. ‘True it is, a young man entering 
the office of a lawyer, must calculate to 
depend in some measure upon his own 
resources; yet it is, notwithstanding, e- 
qually indispensable to a right under- 
standing of his studies, and the profession 
he is to follow, that at least he should re- 
ceive some instruction; for otherwise, it 
night be just as well to remain at home, 
and follow the bent of his own inclina- 
tion: and we are the more confirmed in 
this opinion, when we advert to the fact, 
that the English Common Law has under- 
gone some considerable change in the 
several States of the Union, and particu- 
larly in South Carolina, both as regards 
the acts of the Legislature and the deci- 
sions of the Courts. Itis also well known 
to the profession, that the practice of the 
Courts in this country varies very mate- 
rially from that of the English rules, and 
that the whole study of constitutional law, 
whichis to fit the student for the Supreme 
Court, requires a very skilful hand to di- 
rect; since it is well known that some of 
the decisions of this distinguished tribu- 
nal, are regarded by many wise men as 


constitutional by a tribunal deriving its 


existence from the supreme power in the 
State, which very supreme power passed 
the act, afterwards decided not to be the 
law of the land. 

How, then, can it be expected that a 
youth, green from his coilegiate course, 
or his common grammar school, can at 
once master and comprehend the difficul- 
ties ofa science, when we see that which 
is placed before him is not always what 
it purports to be, or if it is, that it is yet 
liable to various and very opposite con- 
structions. Another difficulty presents 
itself to all who undertake to become pro- 
ficients in any of the sciences or learned 
professions, without distinct and adequate 
guides. In many instances, they will dis- 
cover to their cost, that they must un- 
learn certain errors which, from travelling 
in an ocean of uncertainty, they have im- 
perceptibly imbibed; and it is not diffi- 
cult to perceive the confusion to which 
this must lead, if the master be not always 
at hand to turn back the student to the 
right course, which is altogether impossi- 
ble, ifhe waits for the hint from a source 
the least qualified to suggest it. 

The facilities with which young men 
are enabled to rank themselves among 
the legal fraternity, furnish additional and 
very ample arguments to show that it is 
next to impossible to imagine that they 
ean or will qualify themselves for any 
thing more than what is usually called an 
examination, or rather what is, in fact, 
nothing more than testing the memory or 





stretching certain doctrines too far, in 
some cases, which may possibly conflict 
with the sovereign rights of the States, | 
and perhaps with none more than South | 
Carolina. Another consideratfon should 


the boldness of the applicant, as to some 
few trifling elementary rules, which it 
lwas once humorously said could be an- 
SW ered by the coachman of him who very 
gravely put on his robes for the purpose. 


always be kept in mind when we look to| So very limited has been the period in 
the education of our young men intended whichsome now practising lawyers have 
for the bar. It should be remembered been engaged in pursuing their studies, 
that it so happens, (whether right or that they will in candor acknowledge 
wrong it isnot our business to determine,) they could scarcely do more than common 
that lawyers form the great majority of justice to a few chapters in Blackstone, 
those who make laws for us; and it isa a few pages in Phillips, and some few 
matter of serious concern to know, that statutes in Brevard. This we cannot but 
our acts of assembly are not patched up pronounce an evil, and a growing one. 
for the occasion, by ignorant legislators,| Itis an evil, because it throws upon the 
but that they are based upon the wisdom, community a number of individuals who 
of the enlightened citizens, not less than| are legally authorised to give advice to 
the experienced lawyer, who has the; many who have not the means or the time 


means Within himself of avoiding those 
unconstitutional restrictions upon the citi- 
zen, which have sometimes produced the 
strange anomaly of an act declared un- 





to ascertain how far they may be quali- 
fied for the task. Now, in sober earnest- 
ness, we cannot see the difference which 
exists between mischief done to the pro- 
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perty or the life of the citizen; and if} Dreams and Dreaming. — . 
empirics in the healing art, are continu | ‘Oh! then I see Queen Mab hath been with you. 
ally receiving the censure of the world; To a mere man of the world, dreams 
for the mischief they produce, in their; are rather troublesome matters. His 
way, we cannot withhold the same con-| speculations, if a merchant, sometimes 
demnation from the quack, by whose bad | depend upon them, but then, not to any 
advice our property, the very support and| very great extent. If cheated by them 
‘prop of our lives,’ is materially endan-| once, the warning does very well to keep 
gered. The most ordinary acquaintance | him out of farther experiments of a simi- 
with legal proceedings, will prove incon-|lar kind, and having got experience by 
testibly, that many suits have had their | them, they have been rather beneficial to 


origin in certain defects, or omissions, in 
the various deeds or instruments of wri- 
ting which pass through the hands of pro- 
fessional gentleman. Seeing, then, that 


something is necessary to be done, so as | 
to improve the present mode of study, 


and render admissions less easy than they 
are at present, we should follow the ex- 
ample of other cities, and require of our 
students at law what is required of the 
medical student, that he should be com- 
pelled to attend a course of lectures, to 
eccupy a certain time, sufficiently long to 
enable the student to master the various 
works necessary to his noviciate. The 
bar association, recently established in 
Charleston, is the proper body from 
which might be selected well qualified 
persons to undertake the business of lec- 
turing, and thelabor would be cheerfully 
endured, if the compensation was ade- 
quate ; and we entertain no doubt that 
each student would find it to his interest 
to pay some reasonable sum for the ulti- 
mate benefits which must result to him. 

We have hastily thrown our views to- 
gether on this subject, in the hope that 


our suggestions may hereafter receive the | 


consideration of the intelligent part of the 
community, as well lawyers as other por- 
tions of our fellow-citizens. M. 


—~se + ee. 


Sonq. 
However lone, in after years, 

May be the heart I bring, 
When life is merged in bitter tears, 
And hope is on the wing— 

YT could not bear to see thee ween, 
Thy tears would take away 
Vhat lonely solace, calm and deep, 

Which is my only stay. 


How could I slumber through the night 
Howe’er fatigued with toil, 

And kuow the eyes that shone so bright, 
For me refused to simile ? 

Thy tears would waken mine, 
Thy sympathy would be 

\ spell, a something all divine-— 
Since it is all ior nie,’ E. 


\ 


‘him than otherwise. Not so with the 
Iman who lives upon dreams. Whose 
life is made up with them. Whom ihey 
put to sleep in the day and waken up at 
night, aud whom they assist in building 
castles which afford to him no shelter. 
To him, they are an active principle of inis- 
government. They are agencies, passive 
it may be, but controlling and exercising 
those on which he depends for his very 
existence. I know some men who live ~ 
on dreams. I don’t know but I may be 
one of that description myself. I certain- 
ly sometimes dream myself out of an appe- 
tite and vice versa, particularly when my 
chop house bears upon its tesselated front 
the talismanic characters of ‘ No Credit,’ 
done in the most legible and not be mis- 
understood Roman characters; a not unfre- 
quent event, and for the remedy of which, 
my experience in the Fine Arts, as yet, 
has found nothing. Then it is that 
dreams are very pleasant somethings. 
I can then calculate, to a nicety, the rela- 
tive distance between a nothing and a 
doubt; the value of a possibility and the 
! number of these necessary to make a pro- 
bability. Hunger begets an admirable 
J 5 ~ 
metaphysical propensity, and dreams are 
net apt to lessen to any great extent the 
organs of speculation. It is curious to 
observe, that a supper and no supper, in 
“hinety nine cases out of a hundred is pro- 
| ductive of the same effect. The omission 
i and commission botii bring nightmare— 


‘ And in that sleep 
What Dreams do come.’ 


| Then what a racking about the abdomen 
in the morning, and how red and bloody 
‘looks the sun as he rises, a cursed weight 


| also seems resting on the hinder part of 
ithe skull, while a Parthian soldiery is 
| hurling heated darts over and through the 
‘temples and brain. But the dreams are 
worst of all. If you be an imaginative 


om nothing is more common than to 
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feel yourself held by the hair over the 
' brink of a precipice, so deep that you 
‘may be falling a thousand years before * 
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you arrive at the bottom. There somegi- same moment. The next thing you per- 
ant whom you have offended maintains ceive, for your eyes fail to take in all 
you by the aforesaid hair, while your eyes, |these things at ence, is the large dining 
to your infinite satisfaction, are permitted table by your side and some of its legs 


to go before you and explore the horrible’ 
depths of the deep beneath you. There’ 
you see, adders with green heads and | 
forked tongues; basilisks, vipers, slimy | 
monsters and wild beasts of all varieties ; | 
possibly to allow you a choice in the, 
manner of your death. You feel yourself 
tottering, trembling, and the gruff and) 
insolent monster who hoids you in this 
predicament exulting with a fiendish grin | 
over your approaching fate, and highly 
delighted with your terrors and alarm. 
You behold him leisurely take a carving 


knife from his breeches pocket; always’ 


providing he be no highlander, no sans 
culotte. You watch him with an eye 
that calculates to a miracle the time he 
occupies in the application of the wire 
edge, to that gossamery thing, which 
your heart all the time wishes, a chain 
cable of ten pound links. He cuts—you 
feel yourself going, going, gone. You 
experience a terrible and unaccountablo 
shock. There is a strange and hideous 
ringing in your ears—a hideous noise a- 
round you; a weight, as of ten thousand 
ton of rock upon your breast, and a 
wretched pain in your head. Your first 
thought is, that after sending you down 
so hastily, your tyrant has sent down the 
rock after you; an idea which tends no 
great deal to your comfort or satisfaction. 
Kut while you are yet undetermined 
what is the matter with you, the sounds 
that stunned your ears, and understanding 
suddenly cease. The mountain rolls 
from your chest, and although the pain 
does notaltogether depart from your head, 
you feel, to a certain degree, relieved in 
that quarter. But where are you? You 
look around, and the first thing you per- 
ceive (always supposing you have eaten 
a hearty supper,) and the first object 
which your eyes are supposed to rest 
upon, is yourself, of course. You are on 
the floor, stretched off rather quietly and 
composedly, all circumstances considered. 
Your knees are drawn up, and appear to 
have been used as an efficient and by no 
means an unnecessary shield for the aid 
and protection of your abdomen; over 
and through which, you feel a cruel and 
unnatural soreness as if rebellion and ci- 
vil discord, have in their desire to destroy 
the enemy, blown themselves up at the 





resting on your own. By an ugly abra- 
sion of your right nose from which the 
blood still continues to run and which 
you recognise and claim as your own, 
you perceive that the shin bone of the 
ham that rests quictly before you has 
been cruelly familiar, A large plate, 
from which you remember to have eaten 
an hour or two ago, has quartered itself 
in epigrammatic angles upon the re- 
touched lines of your face; a decanter 
and some glasses a further survey has 
made out to number among the slain ; 
and over all these ycu perceive your 
landlady who is blind and deaf entering 
the rcom with a dim lantern in one hand 
and a broomstick in the other, adding to 
your enjoyments by a sharp application 
of the latter article to your back, sides, 
head, front and so forth, accompanying 
the matter with a running commentary 
of ‘sis cat,’ ‘sis eat,’ ‘sis cat? In vain 
do you cry cut, Mrs Jones, it is me, Mr 
(whatever the name may be) and 
notthe cat. Iam your lodger, Mrs Jones 
and not the cat.’ The good old lady has 
a most religious respect for her organs of 
sight and sense of hearing, however de- 
ficient, and continues to belabor most un- 
mercifully away, until by a violent effort, 
you at once shake away from nightmare, 
table and landlady, and bruised, battered 
and broomsticked, you retreat to the quict 
of your chamber inwardly cursing your 
stars that you were not there a full hour 
before. Such is the usual fortune of him 
who suppers from repletion. Then comes 
the opposite extreme. The absence of 
enough, not the presence of two much 
begets even a more acute degree of mise- 
ry, Incapable of determining how long 
the domestic world may be unoccupied, 
an intelligent and cruelly speculative im- 
agination comes in, to co-operate with 
the disease that renders you gaunt and 
spiritless and yetsavage and furious. But 
there’s too much reality in the matter to 
need or receive much aggravation from 
dreams. It is too homely and too certain 
atruth. It does not need to be compu- 
ted by the rule of three. It is a horrible 
state of vacuity and we’ll have no more 
of it. 

Noéthing after all, is so dreadful in 
| dreaming as the breaking off in the mid- 
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die. Devil take the fractions, and a fig 
for the figment, say TJ, 
barber of Seville. In the very middle and 
bowels of good fortune, (ifa money-dig- 
ger this may be held literal, ) to open yeur 
unfortunate eyes to lose that, which with 
your eyes shut, your senses have been 
able to compass and discern. This is an 
enlightenment with a vengeance. The! 
sun becomes, any thing but metaphori- 
cally, dark; and your only remedy and 
prospect for the retrieval of your luck is 
to lose your sight as speedily as possible ; 
that is to say, fall asleep again. 
well imagine; imagine did we say ? egad, 
we know to our sorrow, the excessive 
labor of an effort to redream ourselves 
into fortune. Have we not seen the bu- 
ried and hidden treasures of the pre-Ada- 
mites; and with the aid of Aladdin’s lamp, 
looked over into those heaps of glittering 


Ye can 


and resplendent gems, the possession of 


which might almost compensate for visu- 
al darkness, could we make out to see 
them. Often has it been our lot, after 
toiling through the day and sinking to 
our chamber prostrated and exhausted, 
to enjoy, towards morning, a blessed 
dream of fairy land, where piles of undis- 
covered riches were at once !n our grasp, 
wealth without compass and to an in- 
computable extent was spread before us, 
luring us into a momentary feeling of | 
happiness which departed with the ‘flat- 
tering and delusive fancy that produced | 
it. How sweet not to have awakened. | 


How many dreams of another kind are | 


there from which it had been pleasure | 
never to have awakened! 


But a truce to our dreams. ‘ Queen 
Mab has been with us’ and is with us no 
longer. All the fairy tribe from the gob- 
lin of indigestion down to the shadowy | 
pigmy of famine have departed. And) 
it boots us not to speculate upon the ab- 
sent. Our day dreams have their agen- 
cies likewise, 
thing. They have a less spiritual like- 
ness. When Jin Taylor was carried to 
jail by the deputy, he only said, ‘I guessed 
how it would be from what I see’d last 
night.? Jim had been troubled with 
dreams, and the ten day act, gave Jim an 
opportunity of rendering in to his credi- 
tors aschedule of then. He had dreamed 
like other specious gentlemen, but when 
his tailor refused him credit, Jim refused 


to dream. We approve of his determi- 
nation. 


with the >; seatielh 


but of them we say no-| 


| German Literuture,* 
| Atpresent there is, perhaps, no portion 
of Literary history of more importance to 
us, than that of Germany. Rising as we 
are into a state of refined a gee -, and 
about to establish for ourselves a nation- 
al character, it must be advantageous to 
examine those principles by the adoption 
of which her people have risen up to an 
‘independence of thought, and have be- 
come eminent in the several departments 
of learning. 
| Before the re jon of Maximilian, in the 
| beginnin g of the sixteenth ce ntury, the 
| Germans could boast of no literary per- 
_formances. Fortunately, however, for 
| them, this monarch united in himself all 
the qualities of a propagator of science. 
Bold in upholding the honors of his sub- 
jects in the field, and infinitely wise in 
his court, he zealously set out upon re- 
forming their taste; and in a few years, 
by his liberal encouragement and judi- 
cious munificence, he succeeded in raising 
the standing of his state, in the sciences 
and arts, in agriculture and commerce to 
an equality with any in Evrope. Opened 
‘as the Germans were to the refinements 
and polish of Italy and of France, they 
lbecame soon instructed in some of the 
‘most elegant accomplishments of those 
/¢ ountries. From them they learned the 
|important truth, a truth which every libe- 
ral government adopts, that the encoura- 
wer of science Is indee d the noblest bene- 
‘factor of his country. And it was under 
ithe deep yen ‘of this, that we view 
i many of the German Princes of those 
| days, sedously employed in establish- 
ing schools, propiciating science and en- 
| couraging the arts. 

The unjust caricature, which Tacitus 
'draws of the Germans in their rude and 
| barbarous state, would almost lead one 
to doubt his veracity in other parts: but 
} when he attributes to them a brave and 
independent spirit, we at once recognise 
the feature, which has distinguished them 
in their intellectual and political labors 
for centuries back. Deep, plodding and 
laborious, are epithets which every school- 
boy has heard more or less applied to 
them, in the nota variorun of his Virgil, 
his Horace or his Cicero. The physi- 
cian bows in veneration to the names of 
Stahl, Van Sweiten, of Storkh, of Hoff- 








* Being a Review of the same subject contained 
,in No V of the American Quarterly Review, Ar- 
'ticte VIT. 
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man and Haller; and the naturalist and 
moralist respect as much, the authorities 
of Libnitz, Wolfins, Puffendorf, Thoma- 
sius and of Otto Van Gueriche and Kep- 
ler, as any other that can be found in the 
history of the World. Nor have these 
names alone delt an influence upon the 
ages in which they lived. ‘Their exam- 
ple is maintained even now, in the vene- 
rable institutions of Halle, of Berlin, of 
Prague and of Gottingen, in short, all o- 
ver Germany. We say then, that the 
literary history of this country, is an im- 
portant subject for consideration, because 
in it, there are many institutions, whose 
developement would add considerably to 
the improvement of our own schools in 
America. Butas this part of the subject 
has been already pointed out by older 
hands, we shall leave it for one of equal 
interest, though perhaps, of not so much 
importance. We allude to the early po- 
etical writers of Germany. In drawing our 
sketch of them, we shall be principally 
governed, by the article which heads our 
review. In the primitive history of Ger- 
many, as in that of every other country, 
instances may be found of the warlike 
ode, the rude pastoral or the sonnet; but 
these far from being specimens of true 
poetry, are only to be considered the effu- 
sions of some animated warrior or amo- 
rous boor. In examining her poetry, we 
are not to look so much to these, as to 
those higher grades of sentiment, which 
flow from the fountains of pure inspira- 
tion. We are to look for it in that noble 
impress of passion which lives beyond 
the age of man, and which is to inspire 
the souls of generations yet unborn, with 
all the warmth and vigor of the living 
bard. That poetry which ‘pours its 
melody through ages,’ which lives every 
where, and which incorporates itself into 
our very natures. ‘if we fly into the 
uttermost parts of the earth, it is there 
also; if we turn to the east or to the west 
we cannot avoid it.’ Such is the richest 
inheritance which a man can leave his 
country. ‘Itis betterthan rubies, and all 


the things that may be desired are not to | 


be compared to it.? The passion is felt 
by every man, but it is not every man, 
who can express it. 

In Germany, this undertaking was 
commenced by Bodmer and Gottsched ; 
and narrow as their capacities seem to 
have been, they possessed sufficient vani- 


war of thirty years. ‘The former of them 
undertook to introduce Milton into his 
own language. ‘The translation was 
miserable to excess, and his eommenta- 
ries on the great English poet, is another 
instance to prove that the poetry, which 
does not explain itself, can never be ex- 
plained by another. Bodmer was born 
in 1698, and like all the poetical tribe, 
he possessed the most consummate con- 
ceit. Attributing to himself a superiority 
over Homer, Sophocles and A¢schylus, he 
attempted at the age of fifty to write an 
epic. He selected Noah for his subject, 
and with what he borrowed from Milton 
and others he succeeded in finishing some 
thousand lines of that execrable poem. 
The earlier part of his life was spent as 
a critic and translator, and he deserves 
some credit, in the former capacity, for 
having revived many of the ancient wri- 
tings of his country. 

His adversary, Gottsched, was two 
years older than himself. His character 
was such, as Tacitus would have ae- 
knowledged, as peculiar to the Germans 
of his day. He possessed nothing beau- 
tiful nor original in his genius. His pas- 
sions wanted every thing like fervency 
and impulse; aud the only trait for which 
he was admirable, is that independent 
and patriotic spirit which always marked 
his character. He possessed an acquain- 
tance with the whole circle of science ; 
but he is only familiar to us a dramatist 
and critic. 'lis plays were received with 
unexampled success, and his tragedy of 
Cato which is a poor imitation of Addi- 
son’s, went through ten editions. The 
most important part of his life may be 
learnt from the sorrowful fate of his wife. 
She was the daughter of an eminent Phy- 
sician, under whose parental eye, he had 
received a first rate education. At the 
age of seventeen, she became acquainted 
with Gottsched, and after five years court- 
ship, she was won by a successful inspi- 
ration of his muse. With him she lived 
a most miserable life. For twenty-eight 
years, her sole employment was to sit 
concealed behind a curtain in his labora- 
tory, and copy the dull lectures which he 
read out in a terrific voice to his students, 
Occasionally her business was to attack 
his adversaries in epigrams, and many 
were the works whose authorship he 
claimed, when in truth, they were the 
production of her own pen. Writing to 
a friend she says: ‘I have sad news t 





ty to carry on an interminable literary 
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tell you. 1 am losing my sight almost 
entirely. Oh, how I long to hear the 
hour of my dissolution stick. Do you 
ask the cause of my sickness? Here it 
is. ‘lwenty-eight years of unbroken la- 
bor, secret serrow, and tears without 
number, which God alone has seen flow.’ 
In three months after this letter she was 
a corpse. 

In the history of literature, as in poli- 
tics and in arms, we frequently meet with 
one, Whose merits are the solitary boast 
of his country. Such aman was Albert 
Haller. At atime, when the taste of his 
fellow citizens was already perverted 
with the execrable verses of Bodmer and 
of Gottsched, he appeared upon the stage 
to dispute the prize, and to regenerate 
the poetry cf Germany. Tor this under- 
taking, he received his education under 
the direction of the distinguished Boer- 
haave, in the city of Bern, of which place 
he was a native. Surrounded here by 
the beautiful Alps, he loved to look up 
at their heights, and contemplate the 
‘handy works of nature.’ Here it was 
that his mind was first sensibly touched 
with her simple beauty and grandeur, 
and filling his soul with her realities, he 
soon became the poet of her adoption. 
No one, perhaps, ever had a more feeling 
heart, nor did any one ever display more 
of it in his compositions, than Haller. 
In his early life, he composed several 
pastorals and finished an epic poem of 
some thousand lines, but not conceiving 
that these would advance his fame, he 
committed them to the flames. But alas, 
‘hoe victium est poets,’ and posterity in 
permitting them to appreciate their own 
merits, have been too often deprived, of 
some of the noblest specimens of true 
inspiration. We are willing to believe 
this to have been the case with the pas- 
torals of Haller. Written as they were, 
at an age, when the mind is more alive 
to the beauties of rural life, than at any 
other period of life, and when the heart 
is given up solely to one of the chief re- 
quisites of this kind of composition, the 
tender impressions of love; untrammelled 
as it was, by any thing abstract or concei- 
ted, we would rather rank them in point 
of merit among his most successful wri- 
ings. While yet very young, he pub- 
ished the Alps, a poem replete with ele- 
gant morality, beautiful imigary, and 
breathing throughout, that strict religious 
levetion of which, his character was an 


exact picture. The versification mm this 
poem, is thought by many to be harsh 
and broken; but may we not consider 
this a beauty, rather than a defect. We 
should recollect that the poet is not sit- 
ting in the midst of a prarie, where for 
miles his eye beholds a regular extended 
plain: not by the side of rivers, whose 
‘waters gently ‘ilow towards the sea,’ 
nor in a country, where every thing is 
decked with the verdure of an Italian 
clime: where, 
‘ Blossoms, and fruits, and flowers together rise, 
* And the whole year in gay confusion lies.’ 
He lived and wrote in the barren soil of 
Switzerland, where the Alps lifting ‘ their 
snowy heads’ into the heavens are lost 
among the clouds: where the roar of cat- 
aracts are heard as they dash down the 
sides of the stupendous mountains, re- 
flecting from their spray a thousand beau- 
tiful rainbows. He wrote amidst his 
countrymen, for whom, 
‘No yernal blooms, their torpid rocks array, 
‘ But winter lingering chills the lap of May ; 
« No zephyre fondly sues the mountain’s breast, 
‘ But meteors glare, and stormy glooms invest.’ 
It is not wonderful then, that in deseri- 
bing these rigid scenes, that his verse 
should partake some of their nature. 
That Haller considered this a merit, we 
are led to think, from the difference of 
style in which his odes are written. We 
are told by competent judges, that they 
are remarkable for their uncommon 
smoothness and elegance of diction: And 
that he decidedly holds a standing among 
the most prominent lyrists of his country. 
Considering Haller as a man of science, 
he did more for the institutions of Ger- 
many than any the professors who pre- 
ceded,;—or have followed him. At the 
University of Gottingen, where he filled 
several professorships, he evinced the 
most unexampled zeal in inciting the stu- 
dents to a love of the sciences; and it 
was here, that his genius displayed all 
that originality, which he afterwards ex- 
hibited in the departments of chemistry, 
anotomy and of physic. But he could 
not long stand the literary wars, which 
the professors now began to wage among 
themselves, and he once more departed 
to enjoy literature in the pure air of his 
canton. He still, however, eontinued te 
contribute to a learned periodieal at Got- 
tingen, and such was his industry, that 
in a short time, he published twelve 
thousand articles in that work. The so- 
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win him 1 te their states, while his merits 
gained him admission into most of the | 











literary societies in England, in France, | to reside at Copenhagen. 
he married a respectable lady; but he 


and Ife refused, 


in his own country. 





did not remain in this pl ace long, befo: 
he was invited by the King of abs 


At Hamburg 


however, to leave his native Bern, where | bad the misfortune to lose lier four ycars 


he died, 


having attained the honorable} afterwards. 


Being left in this situation, 


old age of seventy, during whieh he had; child!ess and a widower, he resolved to 


married tiree wives. In 
Haller was gloomy and sometimes mo- 
rose; but these arose doubtless from the 
great abstraction, which his mind was 
necessarily forced to undergo. When in 
society, he was otherwise, and forgetting 
the philosopher, he became the amiable 
companion. Here he was affable, and | 
from the artless simplicity of his conver- | 
sation, the stranger would often forget 


b 
n 
e 


d 


that he stood in the presenee of the most| v 
by the side of his wife. 


learned professor in Germany. 
Frederick Theophilus Klopstock was 
seventeen years old when Haller died.!, 
He was born in 1724, of needy parents ; | ; 
but by his great industry and economy, 
he managed to receive an excellent clas- 
sical education. When yet a youth, he 
conceived the plan of writing an epic 
poem, and for this purpose re -plenished 
his mind with all the beauties of the 
Greek and Roman poets. Shortly after 
his graduation at Leipzig, he produced 
the first canto, choosing for its subject 
the Messiah. The publication soon 
spread his name as a poet, and being dis- 
tinguished also as a scholar, he was in- 
vited to teach in a private family at Lan- 
gensalsa. ‘There,’ says his reviewers, 
‘he became enamored of a girl who did 
not return his affection. The nation 
heard with astonishment that there lived 
the German maid, that could be indiffer- 
ent to the suit of the poet of the Messiah, 
to whom the laurel had been decreed, as 
it were, by universal acclamation. Let- 
ters were sent from remote parts, to the 
obdurate fair, conjuring her to yield her 
heart, and become the inspiring muse of 
her lover. Allin vain; and Klopstock, 
deeply chagrined, is said never to have 
given way again to impetuosity of pas- 
sion. He never forgot his ill success; in 
the days of his dignity, he remembered 
his unrequited passion as a sinful weak- 
ness. His fancy lost something of its de- 
licacy, and his manners assumed some- 
thing more of dignity.” After this disap- 
pointment, Bodmer invited him into Swit- 
zerland ; and upon the Lake of Zurick, 


his private life, ! fix 
» 


ters, 
sev enty- six coaches, passed through Al- 
tona, where it was joined by fifty more 
carriages, andthen proceeded to the small 


x his residence in the latter city, where 
e died in 1803. His funeral was the 
iost splendid which a private citizen ey- 
r received in Germany : his hearse being 


followed by the Senate of Hamburg, the 


the clergy, men of let- 


iplomatice body, 
in a precession of 


and merchbnts, 
illage of Ottensen, where he was buried 
Perhaps no writer ever held so com- 


ilete a sway over the heart of bis coun- 
rymen, as Klopstock has done. His 


poems were at once held up to be perfect 
models of excellence; and the writer 
who did not imbibe some of their spirit, 
soon lost the applause of the critics. 
a poet, 
the most essential requisites; and, like 
Dryden, he deserves to be praised for the 
great improvement that he perfected in 
the harmonious structure of his language. 
To institute, however, a comparison be- 
tween the Messiah and the Paradise Lost, 


As 
he certainly possessed some of 


is the height of folly. The characters in 
Milton’s poem, stand in ‘ proud eminence 
above the reach of men ;’ each is marked 
by his peculiar feature and action. In 
Klopstock, it is otherwise. His spirits 
are, 

‘ Like angels visits, few and far between.’ 
They exist no where but in the fancy, 
and we can perceive the deception. If 
we were to compare his Messiah to any 
work in the English language, it would 
be Pollock’s Course of Time. Indeed, 
we can remember no two poems, which 
bear so near an analogy, in all their parts, 
as these. His odes were more successful. 
In them, he seems to have opened his 
whole heart, and unlike in his other wri- 
tings, we behold his genius in its original 
state, playing about its subject, ‘free as 
the air.” He was likewise the author of 
three tragedies, the Death of Adam, So- 
iomon and David: of their merits we 
can say little, as they are seldom men- 
tioned, even by the critics of his country. 





surrounded by the Leauties of nature, he 
composed some of his favorite odes. 





He | 


In his private life, Klopstock was eve- 
ry way exemplary. He preserved in his 
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manners the greatest dignity. There was 
nothing with which a person could take 
the least liberty. Unlike most poets, he 
spoke but seldom of his own deserts, nor 


did he ever undervalue those of others, | 


though they belonged to the lowest order. 
He was, in short, polite in every way; 
os well in his personal as intellectual at- 
tainments. With such accomplishments, 
it is not wonderful that he should die as 
he did, the honor and admniiration of his 
country. 

Cotthold Ephraim Lessing was the 
co.emporary of Klopstock, and, like him, 
born of indigent parents. He managed 
by his own labors to gain admittance into 
the school of Meissen, where he soon 
became distinguished for his excellent 
scholarship. From hence he removed to 
the University of Leipzig, with the inten- 
tion of studying divinity; but his mind 
taking a different turn, he not a little as- 
tonished his parents, by attaching himself 
to a corps dramatique. He, however, at 
their request, removed to Berlin, but be- 
ing dissatisfied with the place, he suc- 
cessively resided at Wittenburgh, Silesia 
and Hamburg. He was for some time 
employedas librarian to Wolfenbuttle, and 
at last died in the service of Brunswick. 

When we recollect how much the poe- 
try of Klopstock was admired throughout 
Germany, we are at a loss to discover 
how it is possible that Lessing should 
have had any admirers. He possessed 
no imagination. Whateverhe wrote was 
the issue of the plainest understanding. 
He seldom said any thing foolish, and 
scarce ever appeared brilliant or elegant. 
He spoke like one who had other busi- 
ness before him, and he never went out 
of his way to gather any thing precious or 
rare. Nature, in fact, seemed to have 
shut out from his mind all her beauties ; 


jects. 





for he could neither find them in himself, 
nor appreciate them when found in oth- | 
ers. As acritic, he was feared as the! 
ancients did the Hydra; and there was 
not found in all Germany another Iolaus 
who could subdue the monster. When- 
ever his blood was spilled, a scorpion 
sprung up to avenge the insult. He lived, 
and fed, and grew upon controversy ; and 
he was never more happy than when his 
adversaries attempted to wound him; for 
he always repelled their blows with in- 
jury tothemselves. It was by such means 
that his word became ‘law supreme.’— 
The respeet which he obtained was not 
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that of pure love ; it was such as the mas- 
ter extorts from his unwilling scholars. 
He loved truth, and above all things ad- 
mired fair reasoning ; and the writer who 
dared to depart from it, received all the 
indignation of his soul. Apart from his 
character as a critic, he was not unsuc- 
cessful inthe drama. He produced many 
performances in this line; but his most 
admired are Mina, Von Barnhelm, a co- 
medy, Emelia Galloti, a tragedy, founded 
upon the story of the Roman Virginia, 
and Nathan the Wise, a didactic drama. 
The latter of these plays is esteemed his 
best; but many persons condemn it, for 
the Deistical sentiments, which perWade 
it throughout. Lessing also wrote a trea- 
tise on dramatic poetry, much of which 
may be found in A W Schelgel’s work 
upon the same subject. He is censured 
for attempting to make the stage too na- 
tural, ‘thus preparing the way for a flood 
of tame copies of natural incidents.’— 
Now, in our opinion, Lessing is perfectly 
reasonable. The stage should be, as it 
were, a picture of real life, where the 
spectator may go and behold all its follies 
and virtues assimilated. So conscious are 
we of this fact, that to the neglect of it, 
we will go so far as to attribute all the 
defects which have crept into the modern 
drama. The works of Lessing are com- 
prised in twenty-three volumes, consist- 
ing of his dramatic writings, his criti- 
cisms, and his essays on different sub- 
Together with the writers who 
have preceded him in this sketch, we 
may form some notion of the earlier ad- 
vances of German literature ; and as this 
has been the sole design of the present 
essay, we must briefly conclude, with ac- 
knowledging our obligation to the inter- 
esting article whence we have gathered 
many of cur leading remarks. 


—— ¢ Se - 


Lines written at Sea. 

Roll on thy tideless waters—roll, 
Dark ocean, to thy vast extreme, 
Where hope can never warm the soul, 

Nor sun enliven with its beam; 
I ask no hope to kindle mine, 

Since all I loved and love is dead ; 
Nor care I, for one sun to shine, 

In cruel mockery o’er my head. 


Cold desolation reigns within, 
The seat of many a pleasant bliss ; 
My heart the spot, where joy has been, 
Is desolate and cold, like this ! 
And ocean with its dreamy roar 
Of mazy waves and fretful life, 
Is in accordance, with the more 
Than tempest of my bosom’s strife, 
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Shakspeare—‘ The Tempest.’ - |whole conception of the character of A- 

‘ This is a most majestic vision, and riel, is rich and surpassingly delicate.— 
Harmonious charmingly ; may | be bold Released by the power of the wizard Pros- 
Vo think these spirits ?’—Fexp. pero from his prison in the ‘ cloven pine,’ 

In the heyday of our boyish enthusi-! where he had been closely bound by the 
asm upon the perusal of the fine creations cruelty of his mistress, the witch Sycorax, 
of Shakspeare, we had, perhaps unwit-|for that he was ° 
tingly, and without proper reflection, pro- | ‘A spirit too delicate 
posed to ourselves the task of drawing up ne at her earthly and abhorred rl ommaiids, 
a few notes and annotations, not merely | caper a5 A healt the wk’ 
upon the plays of this fine spirit, but also | is gratitude ne one) we, Be ee 
upon such of the individual characters as of the ansihe wang areny coupled together. 
might, from their originality, or agency > . he power conceded to this class of aero- 
in the action of the piece, merit a parti: u- wae is finely shewn in his reply to his 
lar degree of attention. Spite of the pre- | oo a ee ee iaeeniie 
Summption of the design, we did, actually, | Now is aa int a ei ecient _ 
to a certain extent, put it in execution. | damed oiwenwnven Sometimes Ud dwide 
Some time has now elapsed since that) Aud burn in many places 5 on the topmast, 
period, and a reference to some of this | hi ——— eit eo a acto sya 
random matter, has rather urged us upon |” porn. Bs ee en 
a continuation of it, to the end of our first | 0° dv dieadtul thund+r claps, more momentary 
design. For our daring, we eannot rea | And sight out-ruuuing were not.’— ct 1 
sonably calculate upon much merciful] We may perceive in this oue poem, the 
consideration, should we, like the travel- | extent of that dramatic skill in invention, 
ler in fairy land, arrive at that dim fron- | than whom, no one ever possessed one 
tier, beyond the boundary of eivilization, | )alf the portion common to Shakspeare. 
and atthe same time remote from that|[n this production, independent of the 
world of loftier spirits, from whom our main action of the piece, there are no less 
weakness might hope indulgence; where, ;than three distinct minor plots or epi- 
unable to go forward, and unfitted to re- |sodes, depending on the principal action. 
turp, we are doomed tow ander, in a di- The continement and release of Ariel— 
vided state of existence, ejected from the the treason of the lords against the life of 
one, and an adventuresome and miscalcu- the king, and his government, and the 
lating exile in the other world. miscellaneous adventures of Trineulo, 

The fine dramatic poem of the ‘ Tem-| ion da and Caliban, each of which 
pest,’ (for, though perfect as a play, it is Seva -_ aed share of interest, and all 
less a play than a poem,) being the first |!@"3'"s. admirably upon the general in- 
in order in the edition of Shakspeare that aay of the drama. 
we made use of, necessarily became with|_. Caliban is, of his kind, a lofty and mag- 
us the first object of consideration in cur ence epeateee. It is the union of the 
random analysis; and, a frequent perusal demon and brute. The malignity of the 
only served to satisfy us of the richness fiend w ith the uncouth and savage igno- 
and beauty of that fine material apparent- | ‘@"°° of theboor, Tt has been remarked 
ly thrown before us by its owner, with of this character, that although we have 
all the profusion and generous lavishness |?°?© of us been able to witness it, or any 
of one who, accustomed to its unlimited thing which bears it the slightest resem- 
possession and control, regards it with in- blance, yet we almost instantaneously a- 
finitely less consideration than all around. | 8'°°, that, according with our own con- 
Independent of the excellent fancy and ceptions, were such a being to speak, and 
complete invention indicated in the con-|!” the same or similar situations, the lan- 
struction of the fable, perhaps no other guage that Shakspeare putsinto the mouth 
human effort will stand comparison with of Caliban, would be precisely such as he 
the ‘Tempest,’ as regards the singular would utter. Let us take a “<pcnga eee 
perfection of the two wild creations of A-! as te Ser Oe Se Ss re 
rieland Caliban. The tiny and airy-like | With raven’s feather from unwholesome fen, 
spirituality of the former, and the gross | Drop on you both! a south-west blow on ye, 
and fiendish appetite and appearance of | RS TR SE 
the latter, contrastedly exaggerate the | Prospero. For this, be sure, to-night tlfeu shalt 


we ari have cramps, 
distinct peculiarities ofeach other. The! Side-stitches that shall pen thy breath up ; urehins 
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Shall, for that vast of night that they may work, 
$i! exercise on thee: thou shalt be pinch’d 
As thick as honey-combs, each pinch more sting- 
Than bees that made them [ing 
Col | must eat my dinner. 
This island’s mine, by Sycorax my mother, 
Which thou tak’st from me. 
first, [would’st give me 
Fhou strok'dst me, and mad st much of me ; 
Water with bervies in’t; and teach me hew 
io name the bigger light, and how the less, 
That buin by day and might: and then I low'd 
thee, 
And shew'd thee all the qualities o’ th’ isle, 
The fresh springs, brine pits, barren place, and 
fertile ; 
Carsed be [ that did so! All the charms 
OF Sycorax, toads, beetles, bats, light on you! 
For l amall the subjects that vou have, 
Which first was mine own king 
sty me 
Inthe hard rock, whiles youdo keep from me 
The vest of the island 
Pro. Thou most lying slave, 
Whom stripes may move, not kindness: I have 
us’d thee, [thee 
Pith as thou art, with humancare; and lodg‘d 
In mine own cell, till thou didst seek to violate 
The honor of my child. 
Cal Oho, O iio '!—'would it had been done ! 
Thou didst preventive , | had peopled else 
This isie with Casibans. 
Pio Abhorred siave, 
Which any print of goodness will not take, 
Being capable of all ill! I pitied thee, 
‘Look pains to make thee speak, taught thee each 
hour 
One thing or other; when thou didst not, savage, 
Know thine own meaning, but wouldst gabble like 
A thing most brutish, Lendow’ | thy purposes 
With words that made them known: But thy vile 
race, {good natures 
Though thou didst learn, had that int which 
Could not abide to be with: therefore wast thou 
Deservedly confin’d into this rock, 
Who had’st deserved more than a prison: 
Cal. You taught me language ; and my profit 
on't [vou, 
Is, [| know how to curse: The red plague rid 
lor learning me your language |’ 


When thou camest 


: and here you 


The brutal force of the speeches made 
use of by this ‘freckled whelp, hag-born,’ 
are quite enough to illustrate the passage 
preceding; yet are they full of poetry. 
The low and savage grossness of the brute 
still prevails over the fears of the boor, 
and the exultation with which he re- 
ceives the passage of that speech where 
Prospero accuses him of having sought to 
violate the honor of his child, completes 
the outline of the picture. In another 
place, where meeting with Trinculo and 
Stephano, he proposes to become their 
slave, in order to procure his revenge on 
Prospero, the transition is admirable in 
the manner of his speech, but the savage 
is no lessasavage. The character is the 
same, but the scene is changed: 

‘ Cal. Hast thou not dropped from heaven ? 


Stephano. Out o’ the moon, | do assure thee; I 
was the man in the moon, when time was. 
Cal. I have seen thee in her, and J do adore 
thee ; 
My mistress shewed me thee, thy dog and bush, 
Ste. Come, swear to that ; kiss the book : I will 
furnish it anon with new contents : swear, 
Trineulo. By this good light, this is a very 
~halicw monster: Lafeard of him ?—a very weak 
monster: The mani’ the moon ’—a most poor 
crédulous monster: Well drawn, monster, in good 
sooth, 
Cul UIl shew thee every fertile inch o’ the isl- 
And kiss thy foot: I pe’ythee, be my god. [and ; 
Trin. By this light, a most pertidious and 
drunken monster; when his god’s asleep, he'll 
rob his bottle. 
Cal. Vil kiss thy foot: Vil swear myself thy 
subject. 
Ste. Come on, then; down and swear. 
Trin J shall laugh myself to death at this pup- 
py-headed monster: A most scurvy monster; I 
could find in my heart to beat him,— 
Sle Come, kiss. 
Trin ——but that the poor monster's in drink: 
An abominable monster ! 
Cal Vilshew thee the best springs; [ll pluck 
thee berries ; 
I't! fish for thee, and get thee wood enough, 
A plague upon the tyrant that Tserve ! 
Til bear him no more sticks, but follow thee, 
Phou wond’reus man! 
Miranda is one of those exquisite crea- 
tions of female excellence and loveliness, 
sweetness, innocence and weakness, that 
nobody but Shakspeare has ever drawn, 
or ever could draw. What a delightful 
scene is the following: 
Enter Miranda ; and Prospero at a distance. 
Mi. Alas, now! pray you, 
Work not so hard; | would the lightning had 
Burnt up those logs that you're enjoin ‘d to pile! 
Pray, set it down, and rest vou: when this burns, 
‘Twill weep for having wearied you: My father 
Is hard at study ; pray now, rest yourself ; 
He’s safe for these three hours. 
Ferdinand. O, most dear mistress, 
The sun will set, before [ shall discharge 
What I must strive to do. 
Mi. If you Il sit down, 
I'll bea¥ your logs the while ; Pray, give me that ; 
I'll carry it to the pile. 
Fer, No, precious creature : 
| had rather crack my sinews, break my back, 
Than you should such dishonor undergo, 
White TP sit lazy by. 
Mi. It would become me 
As well as it does you: and TI should do it 
With much more ease ; for my goed will is to, 
And yours against. ° 
Pros. Poor worm! thou art infected ; 
This visitation shews it. 
Mi. You look wearily. [with me, 
Fer. No, noble mistress; ‘tis fresh morning 
When you are by at night. I do beseech you 
(Chiefly, that | might set it in my prayers,) 
What is yvour name? 
Mi Miranda—O, my father, 
[ have broke your hest to say so! . 
Fer. Admir’d Miranda, 
Indeed, the top of admiration ! worth 
What's dearest to the world! Fall many a lady 
, EL haye ey’d with best regard ; and many a time 
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The harmony of their tongues hath into bondag: 
Brought my too diligent ear ; for several virtues 
Have I lik'd several women; never any 

With so full soul, but some defect in her 

Did quarrel with the noblest grace sie ow’'d, 
And put it to the foil: But you, O you 

So perfect, and so peerless, are created 

Of evety creature's best. 

Mi. U do not know 
One of my sex ; no woman’s face remember, 
Save, from my glass, my own: nor have I seen 
More that 1 may call men. than you, good friend, 
And my dear father: how features are abroad, 
Tam skiiless of ; but, by my modesty, 

(The jewel in my dower,) | wonld not wish 

Any companion in the world but you; 

Nor can imagination form a shape, 

Besides yourself, to like of: But I prattle 

Something too wildly, and my father’s precepts 

Therein forget. 

Fer. L am, in my condition, 

A prince, Miranda; I do think, a king ; 

(I would, not so!) and would no more endure 

This wooden slavery, than | would sufier 

The flesh fly blow my mouth. Hear my sou’ 
speak :— 

The very instant that I saw you, did 

My heart fly to your service: there resides, 

To make me slave to it; and for your sake, 

Am I this patieot log man. 

Mi. Do you love me ? [sound, 

Fer. O, heaven, O, earth, bear witness to this 
And crown what I profess with kind event, 
If I speak true ; if hollowly, invert 
What best is boded me, to mischief! T, 
Beyond all limit of what else i’ th’ world, 
Do love, prize, honor you. 

Mi 1am a fool, 
To weep at what I am glad of! 

Pros. Fair encounter 
Of two most rare affections! Heavens rain grace 
On that which breeds between them! 

Fer Wherefore weep you ? 

Mi. At mine unworthiness, that dare not offer 

What I desire to give ; and much less take, 
What I shall die to want: But this is trifling ; 
And all the more it seeks to hide itself, — [ning ! 
The bigger bulk itshews. Hence, bashful cun- 
And prompt me, plain and holy innocence ! 
Jam your wile, if you will marry me ; 
If not, PI! die your maid: to be your fellow, 
You may deny me: but Ill be your servant, 
Whether you will or no. 

Fer. My mistress, dearest, 

And J thus humble ever. 

Mi. My husband, then ? 

Fer. Ay, with a heart as willing 
As bondage e’er of freedom: here's my hand. 

Mi. And mine, with my heart int: And now 
Till half an hour hence. [farewell, 


The whole plot of the piece is admira- 
bly contrived; the figures unimpeded, 
and to the life throughout; and the wires 
unseen, that put? them in motion. The 


plan of a governing agency, like that of 


Prospero’s, gives a majesty to the whole, 
that a common writer would never have 
been capable of, simply because he would 
never have availed himself of such mate- 
rial. All the chances of the drama inti- 
mately depend upon, and are connected 


with, each other: all the characters, high 
and material, as well as subordinate, sup- 
port the aspect throughout in which they 
were introduced to us at first. Perhaps 
there is too great a profusion, (as is com- 
mon to the writers of this, and even ofa 
subsequent period,) of low humor and 
wit, luge’d in by the head and shoulders, 
out of joint, and that ‘discords most ami- 
eably’ with the spirit of the scene in 
which it appears: but let that pass. It 
would be novel, indeed, to find a piece 
in which there were such rare beauties, 
and in which imperfections are so raze. 
Oue, however, which we recognize as 
such, may be considered of more impor- 
tance than the rest. The introduction of 
the episode of the conspiracy between 
Sebastian and Antonio, while the king 
and the rest cf his followers sleep, we 
consider a material defect. It is by no 
means necessary in bringing about the 
catastrophe of the piece: and besides the 
extravagance of supposing that outcasts 
‘rom their own nation, without any visi- 
ble means of returning, their uumber lim- 
ited, and on au unknown island, inhabit- 
ed, perhaps, by those with whom it would 
‘require their utmost power to contend, 
they would be so blind to the requirements 
of their own safety as to concert the death 
of one part of their number, for a reward, 
too, which they had no present prospect, 
and very few, if any, means for procur- 
ing—the crown and government of Na- 
ples. We may say with one of the con- 
spirators— 

‘A space whose ev: ry cubit 
Seems to ery out, How shall that Claribel 
Measure us back lo Nuples ?” 


ob + oe 


Watching. , 
Can ye not let me slumber for awhile, 
Ye thoughts, that wander thro’ infinity 
And find no resting plaee. Can ye not spare 
To the o’er wearied votary one pause, 
From labors that oppress him, ev’n with joy. 
Why when the ribb’d and carous pulse denies 
The slow and gentle beatings, that ensure 
The healthful tides that fill it, may I not 
Withdraw, and lose myself and ye awhile ! 
In vain, I seek to flY—my thoughts pursue, 
And the dull night and taper’s fitful blaze, 
Is present to my sight, when all around 
is nursed in quiet slumbers. Know ye not, 
Oppressive ministers of soul, ye feed 
Upon the tired, spent form, that throws him dowao 
Despairing to escape ye. Is it to fame, 
To glory, ye would drag my ling’ring feet 
Ye dwellers with the spirit ?--On then, on! 
Tho’ the dull, wearied coil of earth may drag 
The spirit is immortal, and unspent— 
It triumphs even in death, and still maintains, 





Its proud supremacy—its life, in life! t 
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Spanish Literature.— Part ist. 

Montesquieu, speaking of the state of 
literature in Spain, says, ‘that it can 
boast of one gvod "book which casts a 

ridicule on all the rest? But many of 
ies apologists boldly assert that Rome, 
Paris and London, have nothing in com- 
petition to oppose to its transcendent lit- 
erary productions. Weare very far from 
assenting to this parttality, that not even 
a national pride can justify, and will not 
be thought too numindful of the preten- 
sions of national flatterers, viewed in their 
political or literary sphere, whose frantic 
adiniration proves only, that the strong 
passions that rule the mind, blind it even 
in the higher orders to the proper claims 
of right and justice, and tend to discredit 
the object of their veneration ; thus per- 
petuating the evils of the country they 
affect to defend by adding to the docility 
of ignorance the presumption and the in- 
corrigibiiity of error. 

Were we not to hold a just medium 
betwixt the two extremes, we venture to 
express our opinion that we would prefer 
an incentive language that kindles emo- 
tion, even to irritation, to one, dormant 
and age and bordering on cold i insensi- 
bility. But fortunately, this medium ex- 
ists; and though we respect the name of 
the immortal author of the spirit of laws, 
we cannot but observe, that in this in- 
stance he appeared to overlook it, while 
indulging his propensity to handle the 
terrible arm of irony which he generally 
made subservient to the triumph of rea- 
sonandtruth. This was on the assertion | 
of one of the wisest oracles of human! 





knowledge, consolidated in a manner to’ justice of the rights of mankind is indebt- 


the discredit of the spanish literature ; and 
as it is easier to censure and to disparage 
than to study, while it appeared excusa- 
ble, perhaps honorable, to mistake on the 
authority of a great name, if we except 
a small number of men whose vast eru- 
dition shelters them from the general in- 
justice, it was established as an immu- 
table dictamen that Spain did not produce 
any genius exc “ Cervantes, nor any 
book except the Guixote. 

We have other instances of the influ- 
ence of a great name on the literary 
world that has swayed the various opin- 
ions on the degree of merit possessed by 
its luminaries, or on the portion of fame 
to which they were entitled. Thus it is 
that in the politic range, an historian ea- 
ger to raise the superstructure of his he- 





ro’s fame, and to present it in a stronger 
light, w ill exhibit with diminished rays | 
the achievments of his competitor. 

A severe French critic speaking of 
Tasso calls his characteristic beauties, bot | 
tinsel compared with ihe goid of Virgil. } 
But other impartial writers shave assigned 4 
him the third epic palm, and classed his 
poem next to the Greek and Roman | 
chef @auvres. Thus reversing an opin- 
ion founded probably on an imperfect 
knowiedge of the author perused under 
the bias of prejudice. It is well here to 
observe with Locke, that false or doubt- 
ful positions relied upon as unquestiona- 
ble maxims, keep those in the dark from 
truth, who build on them. 

It would be wrong to judge of the 
Spanish literature from the satirical pro- 
duction to which Montesquieu appears to 
reduce it, and these queries wiil neces- 
sarily occur. Would the Guixote have 
obtained such an eminent rank as a work 
possessed of extraordinary merit, had not 
Cervantes been preceded by many wri- 
ters?) Must not the knowledge of other 
books have anteceded the reading of his 
ingenious work, which the author from 
his expressions in the ‘Voyage to Par- 
nassus,’ seems to have devoted to the 
purpose of exhilarating at all times the 
tretiul mind, or to pour a drop of joy in 
tie melancholy bosom : 

*Yo he dado Don Guixote pasatiempo 
Ai pecho melanedlico y mohine 
Ia qualquieva sazun, en todo tiempo.’ 

What fatal constellation seems to in- 
fluence the lot of the Spanish Nation ? 
Why have they to complain of the partial 
assertion of a man to whom the eternal 
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ed for so gh ious a triumph? We are 
silent on those foreiga writers who in 
the review of the Spanish literature dis- 
played no candour or justice, but we 
mentioned his name as carrying with ita 
peculiar emphasis, as being attended with 
an influential charm that to use the Pin- 
daric phrase, can lull the eagle to gentle 
repose under the sceptre of Jove. “Duly 
appreciating the records of his well earned 
fame, far from exceeding the just limits 
of complaint, we would rather assuage 
it by means, conciliated with the tribute 
of acknowledgment and admiration. 

It is true that Spain cannot oppose to 
Italy a Tasso, or to France a Racine; 
Yet we venture to affirm that Spain who 
by many titles and no derogatory aspect 
belongs tothe history of ancient literature, 
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as soon as the state of civilization in the | of the ruined tower, which exhibited a 
West permitted its introduction in this striking coincidence betwixt Rome and 
part of [urope, deserves also to occupy) Babylon. Those conquerors sallying out 
a conspicuous rank amongst the nations | of their forests could not suddenly re- 
whose literary renown was spread through | nounce the asperity of their sounds, that 
the modern ages. | passionate cry, noticed and commented 
Rigid censors might be answered in a! UP°" by Tacitus, to adopt the sweet and 
iene of severity correspondent to their; Jarmonious diction of the civilized Ro- 
own; but the best answer is, in our o- | mans, and though the polished conquered 
pinion, presenting our readers with a | pation were ata suture period to triumph 
view of the Spanish literature from the | OVS the rude conquerors, it is not less 
| probable that this kind of compact be- 

tween the improved and the barbarous 
state, was made at the expence of the 
former; that language became the first 
article of agreement while it suffered 
most in the collision. Therefore we 
may assert with a degree of certainty, 
that the Spanish is founded on the Latin, 
as is evident from the characteristic fea- 
tures of both languages. The heteroge- 
neous elements which necessity admitted, 
or which were gradually aggregated to 
the former are in ratio of the people who 
held a successive dominion, and exten- 
ded over it a lasting influence. We shall 
of course find in the structure of its words 
Jeltick, Phenician roots united to Latin 
terminations, and Latin roots united to 
Gothick, Arabic terminations, many al- 
tered by time that exercises over lan- 
zuage a despotic sway, by which as 
through a filter they are in the lapse of 
generations purified, and lose their dis- 
cordant cries of passions that formed their 
primitive character, and were probably 
those issued from the tower of Babel. 






12th to the 15th century, after intro- 
ducing afew remarks on the formation 
of the language. Our limits will not al- 
low on this subject a profound investiga- 
tion, nor an ascent to a remote xra to 
discover its firm elements and trace its 
Celtick and Phenician roots, though we 
are persuaded that in such an investiga- 
tion time may not be wasted. Yet we 
think it more elaborate than useful. Such, 
however, as would desire illustration on 
this point, we refer to the valuable work 
of Aldrete, on the ‘ Origin and principles 
of that Language,’ and to the treasures 
of the same, by Covarrubias.’ In the 
mean while, we are inclined to adopt the 
opinion of Siculo, Mariana and Aldrete, 
who consider the Spanish as degenerate 
from the Latin, as will appear from a 
comparative view, though Pellicer con- 
siders the latter as degenerated from that 
which he supposes to be the primitive 
language of Iberia, one of the 72 of the 
tower of Babel, that during 2000 years 
preserved its Babylonian purity to serve 


in forming the first version of ancient} | 
<a nd Such appears to be the most probable 
Gothic laws. “tye 
opinion, and a problematical research 
With due deference to the authority of| that would grope through antiquity up to 
Pellicer, we are not willing to rise be-| the plains of Shinaar, would only increase 
yond the seventh century, for of those | ine confusion. 

























































times referred to by him, no history is aniline 

known but what is consigned in the Bible, | Song. 

and that is silent on the idiom of the first | I have no joy when thou art far, 
peopler of Spain whether Tubal or Tar- | And if thou needs must fy, 

‘s. or probably neither. But taking his- | My soul must bear perpetual war, 
— 2 «fom ; eae “Till thou again art nigh 
tory to guide us through obscevre an- = 

“oi “ae = Lo: Then let the seas, be quiet seas, 
tiquity, we are inclined to draw the in- And let the stars appear, 
ference that the universal dominion of And every cloud, as calin as these, 
Rome produced an event nearly similar Be beautiful and clear. 
to that anterior to the first stupendous To 
monument of human ‘folly.’ That there : Pe sce ' 

: “ate eal tl - If f could tear thy image from my heart, 
was but one anguage spoken through As, from my presence, thou thy form can‘st 
the known and civilized world, though move, 
probably stript of the accent and purity — ~ pause one — a oat part, 
that breathed through the Roman elo-| 9 '*'? every memory te Ne “7 
quence; that by the invasion of barbari- ony ge ny eee ee AS, 

, * ie le all ae And thouthyself withdrawn, it still hath stay’d, 
ans in the tifth century, the ruin of the} ana I, thus guilty of the unconscious theft 





capital produced similar results with those | Implore thee now to straight remove thy shade. 
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Love and Love- Tokens. 'roseof my hope, or [ perish.’ A withered } 
The people of all ages, barbarous and | rose, after this says more than an epitaph, 
refined, have been at certain periods of ‘fam going,’ the latter says ‘gone.’ 
life, more or less subject to the influence} These are pevilous stages in the life of 
of la belle passion. It is the only epide-/ a rose, and strange to say, the oflice is no 
mic that is universal in its ravages and) sooner performed, satisfactorily or other- 
for which no cure, complete or partial,) wise than the agent is thrown aside. We 
has not been found, or at least adminis: | know some men who hoard up the 
| 





tered among men. But with this we} breeches they were married in with a 
have nothing to do. The best, and per- | holy and becoming veneration. Yet who 
haps the only mode of treatment of this! recollects or preserves the rose that on a 
disorder would be a proper application of; calm and blue eyed night, when the 
the birch in childhood, and as in fevers,| dews fell upon and adorned the flowers, 
a plentiful use of cold water. But the} and the winds sung mournfully in the 
great medium of barter in the trade of} branches which the moon occasionally 
love, the mode of exchange, the or-| peeped through with a strange cunning- 





"3 

der, its completion, the draft, acceptance, | ness, first told a listening and haply won 
or protest and dishonor as the case may | young ear, that the moon was bright, and 
be, have no form, no standard, by which | the dew was light, and the flowers were 
all engaged in the commerce of affection ‘dazzling to the sight, and above all that 
or cant, may regulate themselves, and to| the tale was right, which the last night, 
which, the most sturdy and independent! some gentle spright, had whispered to 
arg required to conform. The Turks do | her in her dream, that told her in short, 
possess some little information on this, that ail was as it should be, touching what 
subject and they are much in advance of; she thought about. We question, indeed, 
the rest of Europe. They know what to| whether the oracle which first conveyed 
do with flowers, and cloves and beads, | the news was even recollected or referred 
and such other things. Blue beans are| to afterward—we recollect an uncle of 
with them, applied to other purposes than | ours who was married seven times and 
the mere mak'ng up the number five. A! was fortunate enough, had he not been 
clove has a world of speech by itself and | called away suddenly to have had no bor 
what does not a rose in bloom say. A-|to an eighth, who preserved the panta- 
las! that we should be behind the bar-| loons in which he had undergone the 
barians. /ceremonial with each and to the day of 
We are not so far in the back ground | his death, the old codger, never could 
as we suppose. We do have some such tell which pair pleased him best. What 
mode ofteiling secrets. In our language, | ° deal does this say for the republican 
a sneeze has been made to say, ‘God, equality of his wives. 
bless you,’ and an old violin- has been| The lily sometimes prattles and Jere- 
known to put asunder, what the priest; my Ruffle upon a sudden emergency was 
hath put together’ Here from good | once-compelled to make use of a cucum- 
comes evil, harmony promoting discord. | ber in a vegetable garden, in conveying 
Flowers with us, as in every country | some anticipated information to a lady, 
where such things grow, lave been, whom he afterward, did not marry. Lord 
known to make some wonderful com-| bless us! the uses of things, how various. 
munications. A rose bud with the green | The same language expressed by a rose, 
leaves still grasping it, closely indicates! a lily and a cucumber. There was a 
the first awakening and dawn of affection | keeping however in all this, the same 
in the virginity of heart which belongs to; language was perhaps familiar to the 
youth, to boyhood, blushing at its own; whole garden, and so far a cucumber or 
novelimaginings. Its growth keeps pace | a squash could carry the same informa- 
with that of the flower. A gradual ex-| tion which hitherto had been conveyed 
pansion of the leaf, denotes the develop-| by a more delicate commodity. Neces- 
ment to ourself of the flame that is at| sity begets strange uses among men. 
length sufficiently bright to be seen.} Modern days, however, have with an 
But the full blown rose, says as plainly} idle degree of artificial refinement done 
as rose can say, ‘my passion is at its much towards subverting this delightful 
greatest and my heart is bursting with the | state of things. Instead of conducting 
intensity of its emotions. Have pity, O, the lady into a pleesant flower garden, 
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from which all eves, but their own, are { means, to lift a huge and unwieldy body 
'excluded, the lover leads his mistress\into his citadel. A further glance re- 
into a jeweller’s shop, to which the eyes | vealed the character of his visiter. But 
of the whole street have followed them.|a moment longer, and he wouid have 
He picks her a jewel and takes herself! been in the power of iris late visitor, the 
inreturn. She knows her own value and | chief Redfoot—for it was he, who, hav- 
/such a woman never makes a sacrifice. |ing watched his opportunity, and iuform- 
But this has been in still later times found |ed by the nasal organs of the Sergeant, 
+ to be an overcharge, and thickly washed | of the state of affairs above, had veutured 
imitations of the proper ore, are cousid-|to climb up to the window and would in 
ered sufliciently valuable for the mistress, /a few seconds have penetrated into the 
who, poor girl, thinks all the while that / apartment and from thence into the house 
her caile witl bind Aim, for whom she has ‘itself, had not the leg of the Sergeant 


cast no anchor. E. jalforded an unseen grasping place, by 
ee which, although the savage had raised 








Chronicle of Ashley River—No 4. himself into the window, the sleeper had 
The disappearance of the enemy had | been fortunately awakened. A moment’s 
the effect of lulling the Sergeant into a| reflection sufliced to inform the Sergeant 
temporary security, particularly as he was | what was necessary tobe done. Accor- 
one of those easily satisfied beings, who | ingly, with one blow from his fist, he 
conceive that one service renders unne-| Struck the intruder from the position he 
. ° 4 ‘ > ; P ’ t1A r 5 

cessary all farther labor on their part.— | had taken, and with a repetition of the 
He, therefore, having congratulated him-|@'gument, safely thrust him back upon 


. ° ; : a See 
self upon his success in diplomacy, emp- it i¢ ground beiow. 


tied the contents of his can, which, to do | 


| This drawbavek, or rather pushback to 


him all justice, now held but little, and the success of the Savage, seemed the 


descending into the lower room of the 
building, occupied and furnished as a tap 
or bar-room, assiduously compounded of 
the various ingredients another glass of 
the aforesaid valuable stomachie, with 
which he returned to the window or ra- 
ther observatory, as we have seen it thus” 
employed. Satisfied of the entire depar- 
ture of his Indian visitors, he was dispo- | 
sed to relax in the watch he had hitherto | 
kept, and his potations, accordingly, be- | 
came less cautiously taken and too fre-| 
quently for a sentinel. Gradually, and, 
by insensible degrees, his knees and arms | 
became jointiess, his head sunk upon his | 
hands, and a wandering insensibility and | 
apathy overspread bis huge body. He, 
grew, in fact, literally drowsy, and began, | 
in the common phrase, a long and tole-! 
rably noisy dove, from which he was sud-| 
denly and violently aroused by an iren 
grasp upon his left leg, which we had 
forgotten to inform the reader, had been 
suffered to remain, incumbent upon the 
sill of the dormitory through which he 
had hitherto made his observations. Al- 
though not sufficiently aroused to analyze 
his first impressions upon this intrusion, 
the Sergeant had his eyes suifliciently 
wide to perceive tnat his leg had been 
forcibly taken possession of and part of 
his body in the custody of a pair of arms 





which seemed endeavouring, by their !in token of his superior ability, assumed 


signal for ageneral assault. [p amoment 
a terrible yell, since better known as the 
far-famed war-whoop, and common to all 
the savages, in general, from Maine to 
Mexico, arose about the dwelling. By 
a peep, which nearly proved fatal to the 
curious Sergeant, he saw from the win- 
dow at least thirty savages dancing about 
in wild contortions in the moonshine. A 
flight of arrows and stones, on the exhi- 
bition of his visage, announced the re- 
spectful attention which they seemed de- 
sirous to maintain towards him; while, 


with some large instrument, another pare. 


ty proceeded to the hammering and for- 
cing of the door below. Rory M-Allis- 
ter, although a brave fellow, and one of a 
race able to do any thing, and meet any 
exigency, Was nevertheless quite Incapa- 
ble of multiplying himself. He conse- 
quently called a council of war, after clo- 
sing the window. ‘This council consis- 


ited of himself, Mrs O’Connelly and her 


daughter, a fair blue-eyed and rather in- 
teresting young woman, and an old de- 
crepid servant named Cesar, all of whom 
had, with much difficulty, been awaken- 
ed to their danger. To these was added, 
in time, from the other extremity of the 
house, one Captain Archer, a philosophi- 
cal, and rather cold thin gent'eman with 
green eyes and red hair. The Sergeant 
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to direct the whole engine of defence, 
and the military armament of the estab- 
lishment was at once mustered and put 
in requisition, and under his command. 
Ata period, and in a situation whien at- 
tacks of the kind were by no means un- 
frequent, the stock of arms in the ‘ Ould 
Lion’ was not so contemptible as we 
might, otherwise, have been led to sus- 
pect. !* consisted of two tower muskets 
of an inch bore, three old cutlasses, one 
pair of horseman, and one pair of pocket 
pistols, a sabre, a pontoon, and three 
pounds and a half of powder, besides a 
proportionate quantity of shot. ‘Lhe va- 
lor of the Sergeant grew vigorous as he 
beheld this seasonable supply, and he 
immediately prepared for resistance and 
defence. Captain Archer took his station 
at the observatory which the Sergeant 
had lately oceupied, with strict injune- 
tions to do the enemy as much injury as 
he could, and by no means suffer himselt 
to he killed. He received as his aid the 
negro Cesar and one pound of powder, 
together with a cutlass, a pistol, and a 
musket, with sufficient shot for the des- 
truction of the whole Estatoe nation.— 
Thus equipped, we shall perceive, that 
although a cold and phlegmatic gentle- 
man, he maintained his post gallantly, 
and with the most signal success. 

The Sergeant casting his eyes about 
him, became aware that without some 
sudden and unlooked for cireumstance oc- 
curred in their favor, the assailants must 
make good their entrance. The door, 
although strongly barred, was not to be 
wholly depended upon, under the force 
which the Indians could bring against it ; 
and with the aid of their hatchets it could 
be cut down before morning. This, how- 
ever, would prove a work of labor, and 


there was no doubt that the people of the application of this beam, would sud- 


town could and would afford them in 
some manner, their assistance. 





' 


' 


| 
| 


Much, 


however, could not be looked for from; tected the inmates of the house from 


the citizens, who were limited in num- 


{ . . 
ber, and whose means of attack, and de- averted, however, by the active and vi- 


fence were alike limited and scanty. In 
an excursion during the night too, and 
unacquainted with the disproportion and 
force of their enemies, they had every 
thing to apprehend, and their conjectures 
were not calculated, by any meaus to di- 
minish the extent of their apprehensions. 
The Sergeant, therefore, concluded most 
wisely, that his resources must be looked 
for in his own possession—and set him- 
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seif industiiously about deVising means 
for his defence. 

In the meantime, the attack of Redfoot 
and his companions had been regularly > 
commenced and persevering!y continued. | 
They had made several assaults against © 
tie door with large timbers and beams, 
borne by several hands, and forming 
rudely constructed catapults. The door, 
well barricadoed and defended by a light- 
wood bar, of no moderate dimensions, 
withstood their efforts, until an ugly hole 
was made in one of the pannels, through 
which a pole being thrust was made to 
turn about, so as to fracture and still far- 
ther increase the aperture. [It was now 
for the Sergeant to do something worthy 
of the village reputation he had bitherto 
enjoyed. Waiting his opportunity with 
a valorous and most praiseworthy caution, 7] 
the good citizen beheld, with the utmost | 
anxiety and attention, throuh the hole, the 
activity of the chief, Redfoot. 

This wily savage, now completely so- 
bered, evinced all the cool and brutal de- 
termination which is so peculiar to the 
Indian warfare. The patience and forti- 
tude with which they support defeat, and 
the persevering tenacity with which they 
hold on and cling to every advantage, 
however limited, was evinced by him in 
his present encounter. He was now op- 
posed, however, by one who joined to all 
the enthusiasm and boldness of the Irish 
character, the wary and watchful conduct 
of the Englishman; and who permit- 
ted no movement, however slight, on 
the part of his enemies, to go unattended 
to. The Chief Redfoot had, with a great 
and remarkable effort, thrust the fork of 
a pine sapling, hastily cut from the neigh- 
boring grove, into the apeiture already 
made in the door. A close and united 


denly and infallibly have torn it from its 
hinges ; and nothing could then have pro- 
their savage ferocity. This danger was 
gorous arm of the Sergeant, who quickly 
throwing aside his arms, seized a broad- 
axe which fortunately lay beside the door, 
and with one blow separated the joint of 
the sapling, upon which, as upon a pivot, 
the remainder of this novel engine of war 
wasmade toturn. Abowtthis time a sud- 
den and unexpected discharge of fire 
arms, among the assailants, from a neigh- 
boring house, gave anincreased degree of 
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_ hope to the besieged. One of the In-, ‘Who comes there ?? 


dians had fallen, and fora few moments,! ‘Eugh!’ said the ascending {Indian to 
a pause was made in their attack. They his comrades, as he intimated the obsta- 
returned to it, however, with a vigor un- cle, but gave no answer. 
abated, and a ferocitythat seemedtohave! ‘ Cwsar,’ said the defender of the cita- 
been stimulated by their momentary re- del, ‘did you get the chalk ?” 
pulse. Fortunately for the garrison, the | ! ‘y es, I hab ’em, Massa Archer.? 
logs with which the house had been bui! * ie Make ready, then,’ said he calmly, as 
being of a better order, were square, and ith his pistol ‘thrust almost immediately 
no aperture could be found in the vague- in the rising red face of the Indian, he 
ness of the night, through which any oth-, shot him down. The savage fell with a 
er.than the main attack at the door could sing gle groan—a_ general repetition of 
be carried on. The number of combat-| which announced the feeling of the party 
ants, at this small space were necessarily below. 
limited, and a greater degree of equality, | ‘ Cesar, that fellow’s gone: mark him 
therefore, rendered the task of defence down. Vil do the fighting—ycu must 
less arduous. The difficulty of effecting make the report to the commander,’ said 
an entrance was by no means trifling—a le, as he wiped the pan of his pistol, and 
log house of that time being built withan , handed it to the black toload. The lat- 
eye to attacks of this nature, was fully as |ter made a terrible mark upon the wall 
strong, if not stronger, than a brick house with a bit of chalk with one hand, as he 
now, and not built like it, to be picked to | took the piste! with the other. A silence 
pieces with any sharp and hard instru- | of several moments elapsed, and Captain 
ment. It was evident to the savages, | Archer ventured to peep from his fortress, 
that without they made use of some stra- but was immediately warned not to be 
tagem more efficacious than any hitherto | too precipitate; and confident, by a show- 
devised, they must give up any farther|er of stones which flew about his ears, 
encounter, particularly as they had alrea-: followed by a loud whoop from the re- 
dy suffered a loss, by no means inconsi- mainder of the party. 
derable, when taken in proportion to their i 
force. Two of their party had been killed, Punisnnents. 
and the Chief Redfoot himself had been| Anciently, in Germany, the punish- 
wounded in the hand. We shall perceive |™Meuts were of the most brutal, and dis- 
in the sequel the nature of their conclu- gustingly ferocious character. Morrison, 
ding efforts. in his account of Germany states, ‘near 
In the mean time, if the reader will ac- L indaw, Ae did see a malefactor hanging 
company us, we will proceed to the wing |)" am Ps ie 7 the nee bi he 
of the building, at which the Sergeant 8 ee vie os y om 
first discovered the projected attack, and ee ee being nearly starved, he 
for the defence of which, if we remem- | rs 9 flesh + " 2: ataiggeoc ge 
ber rightly, the starched and philosophic oe a bo y she we sah = 
Captain, with his negro assistant, was <3 se Th ee ig mae si 
provided with a portion of the military _ ber sai F OT ee en 
stores of the citadel. The nature of the | Mat some o the executions are of so hor- 
attack in this quarter was of a more oc- rid a character, that no inducements can 
easional and partisan character than that ot we 0 as oe. = 
carried on in the front of the dwelling. |? me paclenient. Rete dyaeeetn: Snag. h medic an 
Under the conduct of a strong and active ing the son ie an . a in t > 
Indian, who, although very young, ap- a oe a be . eri a 
peared to be a chief among them, a party ae ee ee 


—_ te 
of six or seven men endeavored to scale Midas 
the dormitory, or Ww indow, at WwW hich, in Would we could never wake,when thus we dream! 
deep silence, stood the Captain. By O! Lustace, such a vision as came down 
standing on the shoulders of one man, a- To biess my wounded spirit the last night — 
nother cautiously raised himself to the meets Paige _ only mar 

5 ° : m 
porthole of the Citadel, and began making} ° vA P " y a 
every preparation to effect an entrance. | hese fancies of the night are kindly sent 
d ‘| To heal the griefs reality has made, 

At this important and perilous moment, And woo us for awhile from sorrow’s grasp! 
the captain spoke, almost for the first time! | Ah, me! would’st thou had aever waken’d me! 
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The Cypress Swamp. 
‘ Spread out thy rod, before thou tak’st the step: 
‘Tis a dim way before thee, and the trees, 
Of by-gone ceuturies have spread their arms 
Athwart the path—now make thy footing swe,— 
Now art thou safe, across the precipice.” 
Old Play. 

There are some tracts of country which | 
I have travelled over, that without pos- 
sessing any features calculated to please 
generally, have become to me, sources | 
of the most undefined and mysterious | 
pleasure. Wastes and forests and soli- 
tudes from which others seek to make 
their escape, I linger through with de- 
light, and regret the necessity which com- 
pels me to depart from. I think there! 
is more sublimity in barrenness, in ruin, 
in decay and desolation, than any other | 
collection of objects in nature. A sterile 
soil seems to have the mark of Cain upon 

It is blasted by the heavens. ‘The 








gloom of silence tends perhaps as much 
P P ‘therefrom. An old pair of boots and blan- 4 


as any thing else to invest such objects 
with that kind of sublimity we speak of. 
We feel a sense of awe for which there 
is no accounting, while listening to and 
hearing only the sullen and continuous 
murmurings of ocean, or the swelling 
mutterings of the wind among the tree 
tops of the forest. The hum of men and 
cities is puerile and childish to this great 
and solemn voicing of nature. We feel 
the contrast immediately, and by our own 
silence and awe, we seem to acknowl- 
edge ourselves in the presence of God. 
[ could never enter into any kind of con- 
versation while travelling through the 
pine barren of our Western country. | 
could even and did frequently forget that 
I was accompanied by others, until aroused 
to recollection by what seemed the harsh, 
unpleasant and unnatural sounds of their 
voices, and then | would, as soon as per- 
mitted sink back into my apparent stupor. 
Frequently would I unconsciously fali 
behind and unconscious that my com- 
panions were far in advance of me, leave 
my horse to his own guidance and give 
myself up to that apathy which indicates 
a total ignorance of the ‘goings on’ of 
life, until a final and complete stoppage 
of my horse, taking advantage of my in- 
difference aud neglect, has roused me to 
perceive that my friends were entirely 
out of sight, and that the approach of 
evening, and the length of way, we had 
yet to pass over, required a sharper appli- 
cation of the spur. 


town. 





With this love of solitude, of barren-! 


ness and gloom, it may easily be imagined § 
in passing afew days in the neighborhood | 
of the C ypiess Swamp; a morass from | 
which the river Ashley takes its rise ; 
that | should feel some curiosity to sur- § 
vey this dismal region more closely than | 
I had ever done before. I made my ar- | 
‘rangements accordingly, with a friend } 
who had been from his childhood famil- 
iar with its most close and secret reces- J 
ses, to set aside some fair day, and become 
my guide into such portions of it as were § 
most likely to satisfy the appetite of cu- | 
riosity ; an appetite, which, it may be | 
idle to tell my readers, prevails with just 
}as much fervor in the country as in the 


The appointed day came, and we pre- | 
pared to set out upon our journey. TL put 7 
ona suit of ties which would admit } 
of my utter envelopmeut in mad and wa- 7 
ter, without suffering much detriment 7 


ket leggings as a guard against the innu- J 
merable snakes of ali kinds, that occupied | 
and seemed to guard this Stvgian abode, 
a large and unwieldy staff of hickory 
served to complete the rather ouire out- § 
line of my person, and thus conditioned, 
off we set with many anticipations of the | 
enjoyment of a pleasing horror. 
The descensus Avcrnt of the ancients 
came vividly to my recollection as we 
pursued our way along this gloomy and 
peculiar region. The sun in a little 
while after our entry among the old and © 
solemn Cypresses, had been entirely hid- 7 
den from our view, ie 
sive density and thickness of their branch- 7 
es. We groped with difficulty along the 
narrow ‘tussock’ or bank of land which 
here and there interposed to offer us a 
secure and steady footing, broken bg fre- 
quent intervals of mud and water, where 
we were compelled to trust ourselves to 
the limb, or root of some old overgrown 
and overthrown tree for support and pas- 
sage. Gradually as we proceeded, the 
solid gloom of the place became more 
and more familiar and perfectly visible. 
‘The sun to us was dark,’ 
A beam, however, or scattered ray, which 
here and there stole through the inter- 
stices of the branches on the skirts of the 
swamp, served only to impart a more 
gloomy picturesque to the residue. At 
length we failed entirely, any longer to 
perceive, and became per-force more fa- 
miliar with the dim hght of the scene 





through the exces- 7 
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Here were we, in a vast amphitheatre. 

A circie of some fifty feet gave an air of 
arched and regular masonry to a natural 
hall; closed by the connected branche: 

of the trees above, but below, open and 
free and based with a pond that deter- 
mined the circumference of the space 
around. [ stood in the midst of this o1 

the unsteady footing of a rolling log. 
which at the opposite extreme became a 
resting place, on my approach to the dim- 
ly defined and attenuated body of a mon- 
strous water mocasizn. Near me on ¢ 
similar support stood my companion pad 

dling himself by a rail to another part o! 
theswamp. A heavy plunge from a bank 

sto Which we were approaching gave us 
the trst indication of an approximation 

to an alligator of the largest class; while 
the phosp horescent qualities of the dis- 
turbed water, as it bubbled up from the 

interruption, flashed vividly and strange- 
ly upon our eyes. From the roots ot 
trees which now and then crossed anc 
intersected our path, and broke out above 
the pool from which they ascended, we 
could occasionally behold the slimy length 
of some attenuated water snake, slidiny 
into his native regions at our appearance, 

or from a distance lifting his dulland la 

projectile head and curiously surveying 
the intruders into his dominion. While 
here and there we overtook some slow 
aud unwieldy terrapin, who having sirag- 
gled rather far from his proper pool could 
not regain it in time to escape our aiten- 
tion; and who now drawing his head 
doggediy into the covering of his shell, 
remained perfectly quiet in the hope to 
escape our notice. ‘These terraqueous 
monsters make a most admirable condi- 
ment in the shape of a soup, of which, at 





different times, we have liberally parta- 
ken. Amateurs in the abstruse and re- 
fined art of cooking and devouring, think 
this soup fully equal, and some indeed 
give ita preference, for this purpose to 
the turtle, of which it is a humble spe- 
cies. This was the dish which Faux, 
the English farmer traveller, and ninety 
ninth liar upon the subject of this coun- 
try, asserted to be made from the bodies 
of little negroes. The fins, feet and en- 
trails, were to his jaundiced eyes, the 
toes, fingers and brains of these ‘unfortu- 
nate little devils hashed up and stewed. 
If the statement of this booby proved no- 
thing else, it plainly proved that ‘farmer 
Faux’ had neverseen a bowl ofthe genuine 


rr 
| 
( 
| 





a most unfashionable degree of ignorance 
of the peculiar and rich excellencies of 
the fin of the Halibut. 


Seeing little of more import, beyond 


the remains of a large hog which had 


fallen a prey to some ‘stray and voracious 
alligator, and which, from a brand upon 
the portion which had been left, seem- 
ingly asa matter of information by the 
courteous gourmand, to the unfortunate 
wher, my comp anion discevered to have 
once had the privilege of calling him 
master, we commenced our return; which 
sithout any particular difficulty, we ac- 
‘complished bating an occasional slide in- 
‘o amud hole or plunge into the water 
from the very slippery footing of the 
place. I love adventure—and merely 
tore my breeches, and spoiled my boots 
by the present; aconsequence, which if 
looked at in perspective, will never fail 
to keep you in whole bones and clean 
pantaloons, but will leave the rest of your 
existence avery insipid and indifferent 
ort of matter. K. 

——2 + oo 

Sonnets. 
Thev've come back, 
fo their old fathers’ graves. The desolate 
lave tred the wilderness and waste, ouce more, 


to the rude homes of childhood, 


fo retrace 
[he wellremembered hamiet—the smooth plain, 
The jagged view from the roveh-sided rock, 
Gathering a vast and lavish horizon, 
Encountered oft in childiiood ; the tali trees, 
Clasping, as if they were old friends, once more, 
And weeping at each glance of happiness. 

Sad outcasts! they are happy, and forget 
Their story of much suffering and toil, 
Hard travel, and fatigue, and weariness ; 
And lack of water, when the mid-day sun 
Shot fortn his brazen arrows o'er the p!ain— 
All, all forgot, in the short glimmering 


his glimpse of their first, rude and early homes 


Thou tell’st me of thy love for me: thou hast, 
(So said thy lips at least, and they are such 

As might lead youth to lend belief to much) 

\ sympathy with me, that bids thee cast 

The selfisiness of life aside, and make 

The fortune of thy life—the hope, the fear, 

And all that men may ponder on, as dear— 
The same in rule with mine, and for my sake. 

| My tears shall be a charm, and thine shall flow; 
My hopes shall be a light, and thine shall swell; 

My joys shall make thy kindred bosom glow, 





‘sreen back,’ and betrayed accordingly ! Ah! inc, how S002 “~~ found’st my secret out! 


And thousand other things thou did’st not tell 
Yet thine eye said nom ; should I dare to doubt? 
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The Fate of Greet Men. 

It is inexplicably strange, that too often 
the choicest spirits of an age or country— 
those dazzling luminaries in bustiing war, 
or in tranqnil peace, in arts or in science, 
in morals or in dhy-ics—so frequently ap- 
pearing and disappearing, vet like corus- 
cations which sometimes gtitter in the na 
tural world, leaving in heir train brigh 
and vivid ravs-of light, <hould, after their 
sort day of glory issrent, set in utter 
darkness and in gloom; that their cha- 

racters and actions should be so much 
mistaken or misunderstood while they 
lived, or either from the wickedness, or 
envy, or hatred of cotemporaries, or per- 
haps, as in many cases, from their own 
weakness, they should sink with all their 
greatness, and pass to another state of be- 
ing, ‘unhonored or unsung,’ until the 
grave, their only s'ield, has quietly clo- 
sed overthem. And yet there is nothing 
more true, nothing more certain, than 
this. All history proves it—all experi- 
ence attests the melancholy fact. So- 
crates, though he died like a philosopher, 
Was positively a martyr to the cause of 
virtue and truth; driven to the brink of 
ruin by the bare accusations of vice and 
falsehood, the very mode of his death was 
the finest commentary upon his whole 
life, and proved most powerfully, ‘how 
strong is he armed w ho hath his quarrel 
just.? His answer to Apollodorus, while 
de eply lamenting that he should die in- 
nocent, evinced not only the firmness of 
his mind, but a lofty and philosophical 
spirit rarely to be found among mankind. 

Wonld you have me die guilty ?? was 
the answer of the philosopher; ¢ Melitus 
and Anvtus,’ continued he, ‘may kill, but 
they cannot hurt me.’ And what was 











the fault of this patriot of the world ? this | 
truly great and good man? this single in- 
dividual, Ww hose ; genius alone, shed a lus- | 
tre over his whole country ? Why simply | 
because we are told that he despised and | 
derided the opinions and ridiculous mys- | 
teries of his countrymen, as having no, 
other foundation than the fables of the 
poets; and aiso because he attained to 
the sublime notion of the unity of God. | 
How noble the crime! How disgraceful | 
the punishment! 

Themistocles fell by his own hand, be- 
cause he loved virtue more than his eoun- 
try, and his country more than his life ; 


| 
| 
| 











he was compelled to become his own 


executioner, or suTer one of two dreadful | sire to have, and the greater pain we suf- 


alternatives, ingratitude or disgrace, while ' 


—— - 


Napoleon, the greatest military genius of 
the age, perished on a rock, because he 
could not obtain from a British King ‘the 
common liberty to breathe.’ W ho does 
not weep for the fate of that noble Roman, 
who acting asthe guardian of his country’s 
honor and glory, permitted not even his 
own safety to influence his conduct in ad- 
justing the rights of a nation for whom he 
vad suffered the torment of a dungeon 
with all its horrors. Who does not deep- 
ly deplore the fate of the gallant Regulus, 
who voluntarily laid down his life for the 
xood of his country, ‘altho’ he was sensible 
‘hat he must meet death with the most 
dreadful and lingering torments, yet did 
he strenuously oppose peace upon terms 
as humbling to Carthage as they were ad- 
vantageous and honorable to Rome.’ 

Who can calmly contemplate the fate 
of Cesar, of Alexander, of the young 
Gracchi, and not smile at the efforts of 
greatness ? Who can dwell upon the vir- 
tues of Cato, the eloquence of Demosthe- 
nes and Tully, and not shudder when he 
finds one falling upon his sword, another 
seeking to surrender his existence in 
scenes debasing to the lowest order of 
creation, while a third is mangled upon 
the very tribunal where the ‘thunders of 
his eloquence had so often struck terror 
to the hearts of tyrants.’ 

One would imagine from the instances 
quoted, and a thousand more might be 
added with little difficulty, that mankind 
vould be less disposed to plunge into an 
abyss, when they could so easily and safe- 
ly avoid it. And yet is it not true that 
men pant after fame as though fame was 
a thing which might be obtained by all 
in their turn, rather than the result of a 
variety of circumstances all united to one 
effect? And even when that object be 
within our grasp, is it not manifestly the 
source of great pain and perplexity ? And 
what possessions hav e we, with which we 
could less conveniently or willingly part, 
than that which is denominated fame ?— 
We can, with a struggle, part with for- 
tune—nay, even with life—but what can 
equal the distress of a sensitive mind, 
conscious of having become bankrupt in 
fame? What disgrace more destructive 
to peace and tranquility than the ‘ hiss of 
the world?’ And what adds additional 
misery to the boon, when it is ours, is 
the fact, that like the miser with his gold, 
the more we have of it, the more we de- 


‘fer at the idea of losing it. 


—— 
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Our own Poetry !* 

Mr Epiror—I take advantage of the 
general conduct of your Journal to require 
the publication, in the coming number, 
of the enclosed strictures upon your own 
writings. I am perfectly satisfied you 
will not be heartily willing to do this, 
but as you are pledged to its insertion 
[How unfortunate.—Epb.] from the na- 
ture of your prospectus and the general 
plan of your work, I am determined that 
you shall partake of a little of that crab- 
stick which you are so much in the ha- 
bit of applying to the shoulders of others. 
It may be suggested that it would have 
been quite as well to have made use of 
some vehicle other than your own, in 
which to give publicity to my strictures 
upon you; I reply—lIt is my pleasure— 
I prefer that you should minister to your 
own punishment [what an excess of cru- 
elty in the art of torture.—Ep. | through 
the medium of your own Gazette. IT ask 
with Shylock, ‘ are you answered yet :’ 
I shall expect to see this article in your 
next, [in a great hurry.—Epb.]| and am 
not very apt to put up with a disappoint- 
ment of any kind. 

MASSACHUSETTENSIS. 


It has been some time since Mr Simms 
first appeared before the public in the 
character of an author of small wares ; 
and the fate of his first production, the 
*Monody on Pinckney,’ we had hoped, 
would have conveyed a sufficient warn- 
ing to have prevented his further pursuit 
of so fickle a mistress as the Muse. That 
effusion of youthful prurience and pueril- 
ity fell, we believe, still-born from the 


press, and the merits of his second pub-} 


lication, but for the foolish and weak fa- 
vor of a few of his friends, would have 

rocured for it a similar fate. As we, 
reas: relying not on our own judg- 
ment wholly, still believed thatits evident 
neglect and condemnation, would in time 
have convinced the author of the utter 
impossibility of his ever becoming a fa- 
vorite, or even acompanion to be endured, 
we had determined to s spend our opin- 
ions until that period should have arrived. 
But the pertinacious determination of the 
author, still to thrust himself before the 
community, claiming as a right, that 





** Monody on Pinckney, by a South Caroli- 
nian.’ 2.‘ Lyrical and other Poems.’ 3. ‘ Early 
Lays.’ 4. ‘ The Vision of Cortez, Cain and oth- 
er Poems, by W. Gilmore Simms, Jr.’ 


which was due to superior merit alone, 
and only given to him in the first instance 
by a few misjudging and prejudiced 
friends, has induced us, contrary to our 
original intention to analyze some few of 
the three volumes of absurd crudities, 
with which he has thought fit to honor 
us. Weare the more incited to the per- 
formance of the present office, from the 
knowledge just afforded us, by a friend 
that Mr Simms intends at no very dis- 
tant period inflicting upon us a Southern 
tale in six heavy Cantos; we know not 
how true this may be, but to prevent if 
possible, any such great evil, we will be- 
stow an hour or two in glancing at the 
merits of the works below enimerated. 

And first, to begin with the ‘ Monody,’ 
the brevity and merit of which, by the 
rway, will claim very little of our time, 
we will state that it contains about 190 
to 200 lines, spun out into a pamphlet and 
sold, (if sold it was) at 25 cents, a price 
which were its merits in any way pro- 
portioned thereto, might have commanded 
an enormous proportion of public favor. 
To analyze, or even understand this po- 
em, (for so it is called) would be entire- 
ly too much for our weak capacities. To 
render clear its disputed and doubtful 
passages, would require as many dissec- 
ting and double meaning commentators 
as Will Shakspeare himself. And to say 
that there is any other system to be found 
in it, other than that of confusion and 
disorder, would be to say, what we do 
not believe ourselves, and what few o- 
thers who have labored through it, would 
give us credit for believing. It opens 
with a comparison, between the memory 
of the good or brave, or great or wise, ar 
strong, and the hues left upon the wes- 
tern sky, by the departed sun. At least 
such is the construction which we put 
upon the passage, which is particularly 
mystified, even for Mr Simms. General 
Pinckney is then compared to an old oak, 
amid a forest of fellow oaks, and the 
revolutionary war, is likened to a storm 
which prostrates the said forest, leaving 
but a few oaks standing, among which 
is the aforesaid Major General Pinckney. 
The following passage is the best speci- 
men that the poem throughout affords ; 
its weakness will not fail to strike every 
reader capable of forming a judgment on 
the subject! 


‘ The scene was changed, and smiling peace once 
more 





Spread her white wing, and cast her mantle o’er 
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The home of Ruin—and the vale again 

Look’d green and bright, nor w ore a trace of stain! 
Verdure had clothed the mountain’s lofty brow ; 
The streamlet wanton'd with aa equal flow, 

And wooed pure breezes from her southern vales, 
T’ enrich her bosom, and to waft her sails : 

The forest monarchs changed their blacken’d hue, 
New oaks arose to greet th’ enraptured view ; 
Peace, smiling Peace, revisited the scene, 

Each valley smiled, and every hill was green! 


Thou patriot sire! that shrunk not when thy land 
Was fiercely menaced by th’ invading band ; 
When pale confusion fill'd each quiv’ring eye, 
And Desolation waved her torch on high— 
Thou, ‘midst the few, when all but life wag lost, 
And even Hope, by stern assurance crost, 

Did’st thou despair ?—or did thy trembling arm, 
Convulsive, tell thy innate soul’s alarm ?— 

Did one small feature of thy brow pourtray 

The eventfal horrors of that glorious day, 

When infant Freedom, nursed in war’s embrace, 
Bared the red steel, and battled for her race ? 


No! ’midst the few, the sacred, godlike few, 

Who felt their cause was just, their faulchions 
true, 

Jcint spirits of the brave, who, proudly free, 

Hallow’d with blood thy plain, Thermopyle, 

Our chief appears! Not his the soul to wait 

Till urged to confliet by a laggard fate ; * 

Not his to seek, while all around was dark, 

For other rays—himself a glowing spark 

Of that proud spirit, which, through ages past, 

The unshackled lot of myriads still has cast ; 

Descending on fiom well-tried sire to son, 

Till Freedom’s batt!e o'er the world is won.’ 


It will be seen by this extract how lit- 
tle of public tavor would be awarded this 
production by an impartial reader. The 
origin of the two last quoted lines are to 
be found in Byron’s‘ Gaiaour.? We ex- 
tract two lines from this ‘ Monody,’ which 
though not original with Pope, Mr Simms 
has, nevertheless, obtained from that im- 
measurable fountain : 

“ Thou who still scan’st as equal Lord of all, 
An Empire’s ruin, and a sparrow’s fall.” 

In the present rage for local manufac- 
tures itis not to be wondered at, if the 
prejudices of South Carolina in favor of 
her own offspring, should prove beneficial 
to the ambition of Mr Simms, and the ap- 
SS of Carolina Bard, may be wil- 
ingly acceded to that gentleman, without 
either the individual who receives, or the 
community who gives, reflecting, for a 
moment, that the title is one of very 
doubtful character, and weighed relative- 
ly with the rest of the Union, is one of 
very little value or significance. Will the 
presence of Crafts, or Holland, or Far- 
mer, balance the well-worn garlands of 
Percival; or will ‘ Lyrical and other Po- 
ems,’ or ‘ Early Lays,’ or ‘ The Vision 
of Cortes, and Cain,’ by W G Simms, Jr 


———_— 


Esq, be remembered in the presence of 
Bryant, and the many others of the North. 
Truly may Mr Simms be the Burd of Ca- 
rolina, and the South still remain in its 
primitive, relative inferiority. In a future 
number, we will enter upon the analysis 
of the other writings of this inveterate la- 
borer in rhyme. 
—=+ +$ = 


Fragment. 
Sit by me, beautiful ! 

And medicine with thy sweet voice, the gloom 
That hangs upon my spirit—chase away 
These threat'ning shades, that stalk about my room 

Aud keep me, moody and bedimm’d all day— 
Lull— - 
With the reedy music of thy tene, 
The weary spirit, left too much alone, 
By the gay strollers of this idle time— 
And, O! forgive me, if | ask the chime, 
Of thy sweet lips in song— 
It is so sweet, 
So sadly sweet when music rolls along 
The windy passages of these old walls, 
In fairy like, and wild and solemn falls, 
As when the voice of the lone echo calls 
In some old mountain, trod by fairy feet! 


Sing not, T pray, 
Those foolish, and light hearted madrigals, 

That shake the theatre and steal away 
As old men laugh, Time’s wrinkles, nor invoke 

The sportive tenderness of that Boy God, 
Whose pow’r might yoke, 

Of old the Lybian lion, and whose nod 
(Tis said) with wanton—and unmeaning stroke 
Had sway'd the brute his nature to deny, 

And melt in sorrow or in fear to fly. 


But let thy strain, 
Fit strain for moody spirit, now be brought 
From the stern heart, and undisguised thought 
Where truth is plain— 
Unbow’d by circumstance, and by no taste 
Of fashicn or the dull control of man, 
, Wenpe from the chaste 
And simple excellence of natures plan, 
Ere yet the rolling sphere and twinkling orbs 


began ! 


Sing thon, to Night 

Disguised, like modest matron, who unveils 
To me alone, her bright— 
When day withdraws and his far glory fails, 
Sing thou 

And call the list’ning silence now 

Modest attendant of my mistress, who 

Peeps gently from her mantle forth to view-- 
The minstrel watcher, who thus hails her bow ! 


But sleep thou, Earth 

And let thy cross and dull corporeal sleep, 
Thou that wast blasted from thy very birth 
Into unmusical barrenness and dearth, 
Be undisturbed and deep— 

So that thou wake not with thy hideous coil 
To spoil 

Che delicate labors of my secret toil 

Or, break upon the midnight watch I keep— 
Sing thou, my beautiful spirit, sing and steep 
In melody, the winds that o’er me creep! 
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GENERAL MISCELLANY. 





[New Series, 








“*The Baltimore Minerva and Emerald,’ 
ads. 
© Ourselves.’ 





Dawes, the senior editor of the above | ! 
fendent.| Thirdly —‘ We find tor the 
defendant—[ plaintiff having failed to 
show that the paper on the drama was 
written by said Editor but by a contribu- 
tor, the former therefore not answerable 
for the tenor of the said critique. ] 


agreeable and talented miscellany, char- 
ges us, for that we, not having the fear o! 
God in our eyes, and being provoked 
thereto, at the instigation of tlfe Devil, 
did sometime in the course of cur public 
career at Charleston—that is to say, at 
Baltimore—falsely, vilely and maliciously 
slander and defame the aforesaid Literary 
Journal, edited in part by him, the said 
Dawes, in manner and form following, to 
wit: First, by taking his name in vain; 
that is to say, by annexing to it a suspi- 
cious, and cruel, and finger-pointing nu- 
meral, to wit: the number ‘one’ being 
written, and calling the said Dawes, ‘one’ 
Dawes; thereby signifying that said 
Dawes was but a bachelor, and thereby 
subject to the tax placed upon that 
wretched species of biped; and signi‘y- 
ing further that said Dawes was an odd 
(inuendo) nobody. Secondly, that we, 
at the same time and place, did charge 
said Dawes with conducting a miscelia- 
neous and heterogeneous work, and per- 
mitting his printer to put forth said work 
on aspecies of dark and uncomely paper, 
which said Dawes avers to have not beer 
the case; for, as says the aforesaid 
Dawes, the said Journal was at the very 
time such assertions.and unholy and mali- 
cious slanders were done and performed, 
the paper on which said Journal was put 
forth, was better than thaton which de- 
fendant, (being the Southern Literary Ga- 
zetle,) made its appearance. Thirdly and 
lastly, that one Simms, being the Edito: 
of said Southern Literury Guzette, was 
guilty of a most cruel and prosing paper 
on the Drama of South Carolina, prais- 
ing that which was absolutely per s: 
unpraiseable and wretched. 
To all which, defendent put in the gen- 
eral issue, and the case came on to be 
heard before his honor ‘ The People,’ 
and a jury of Editresses. Verdict had 
upon issue—to the first count—‘ we find 
for the defendant? | plaintiff having shown 
the Dawes withovt the one—ezx. con. 
Plaintiff has not won.| To the second— 
‘we find for the defendant’ | Plaintifi 
having failed to show the quality of the 
paper upon which his first number was 
printed, that being the number commen- 
ted on by defendent and as asserted by 


ion, and it being proved t!.at, at no pe- 
riod, at or subsequent to that time, the 
paper employed by said Dawkss, having 


and gentle spirit. 
fellowship, and will be more than happy 


veen better than that used by said de- 


And now friend Dawes, since the tri- 


al is over, let us express our cordial ac- 


knowledgments to thee for thy courtesy, 
We are glad of thy 


to satisfy thee to that effect. In the 
meantime, we will smoke the calumet 
and the good spirit shall waft thee the 
odour of peace. We wish thee all*man- 
ver of success. 


———— + ae 


Good Character. 


We do not know that any part of our 
country has a particular claim to be roguish 
and murderous. We hear, sometimes, of 
instances occurring more frequently in 
some partsthan others Now, Kentucky 
is the place for gouging; Massachusetts 
{Or SHAVING, and the people of Catahoo- 
!a district, in Louisiana, have, among the 
western folks, some little reputation for a 
strange habit of carrying hobbles for their 
horses with them wherever they go.— 
They must have some reason for this 
practice. But we know of no prominent 
circumstance or reputation claimed by 
any of these from their extent of practice 
in matters of this kind. It is not pro- 
verbial at least. In Europe the matter 
is rather different. James I, was once 
told that a cow had strayed trom the High- 
iauds of Scotland, to the southern part 
of England—he asked, with much sur- 
prise, ‘ unstolen ?? Fuller in his ‘ English 
Worthies,’ speaking of a people called 
the Gubbins, who inhabited Dartmore, 
which separates Devonshire from Corn- 
wall, says— This land is a Scythia with- 
in England, and they pure Heathens 
therein. It lieth nigh Brent Tor, on the 
edge of Dartmore. Their wealth con- 
sisteth of other men’s goods, and thy 
live by stealing the sheep on the Moor, 
and vain it is for any one to search their 
houses, it being a work beneath the pains 
of the Sheriff, and above the power of 
any Constable. Howbeit they begin now 





the latter, of a most villainous complex- 





te be civilized and baptized, 











